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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
<<teiiecan 
HE event of the week has been the success of the French Loan, 
& success absolutely without a precedent. So attractive were 
the terms offered by M. Thiers—nearly double the terms, it must 
de remembered, on which England borrows money—that Europe 
offered to subscribe seventeen hundred and fifty millions sterling. 
This prodigious offer is of course an offer merely, but as a deposit 
of 14 per cent. was demanded as a guarantee for good faith, in 
ash, bank-notes, or best short-dated bills of exchange, more than 
£240,000,000 sterling was actually paid in. This is a hundred 
millions more than was required, and it is stated that the Treasury 
has eighty millions of it in hard coin. The result, says the 
Finance Minister, almost “stupified” the Government, which won- 
dered apparently as much at the confidence given to a Republic 
as at the wealth of France, which has subscribed and paid half the 
total. The Right is daunted by the success and the Bonapartists 
are wild with rage, while the Republicans consider the Republic 
made. Frenchmen in general are even more gratified by the 
confidence which the world manifests in France than by the 
success of the loan, believing, what is in part true, that France will 
#t once occupy a different position in the world. 











Sir G. Jessel on Friday week committed his first serious 
efficial indiscretion. He made a bold, blatant, and brutal speech 
against Law Reform, and particularly against reform in the 
Court of Chancery, declaring that the country cared nothing about 
it in comparison with the most trivial details of the Licensing 
Bill, and that Government might as well bring in Bills for giving 
everybody roast-pig ; asserting that no conceivable scheme of civil 
law reform could secure cheap justice ; denouncing the interference 
of lay members, who could give no efficient aid in the matter; and 
assuming that the Lords were opposed to reform, and therefore 
the Commons were powerless,—an admission which, if made 
seriously, would involve the necessity either of abolishing the 
Lords, or of leaving the Judges without peerages. ‘The whole 
speech reads like a speech by one of the Colonels on Army reform, 
and is just as full of professional prejudice and hatred of pékins. 
Consideriny that Sir G. Jessel, with his age and position, may for 
twenty years be the Chancellor of the Liberal party, the prospect 
before us is a most disheartening one. A Liberal Lord Eldon 
would be a national misfortune as well as a public nuisance. Let 
us trust that time and experience will modify the Solicitor- 
General's enthusiasm for what is, or that he will see that his true 
place is on the other side. 


Lord Derby brought up the case of Dr. Hooker on Monday in a 
very thin House, it being the eve of the Goodwood meeting, which 
is more attractive to Peers than discussions about science and art. 
Lord Derby made, however, a good speech, giving a detailed 
history of the transactions between Dr. Hooker and Mr. Ayrton, 
and passing sentence on the latter in these terms :—‘‘ Towards 
the First Commissioner I have no feeling except respect for his 
undoubted energy and ability, and regret that he should so habi- 
tually destroy the effect of those abilities by an overweening 
arrogance, and what seems an inherent disregard of the ordinary 
courtesies of official life. I cannot but see that his action in this 
case has been harsh, peremptory, and vexatious to the last degree, 








the Gardens; and Lord Halifax made some inaudible remarks, and 
then read the final Minute of the Treasury. Altogether the 
debate was as a political incident a failure, as we imagine it was 
intended to be, the Tories being heartily desirous that Mr. 
Ayrton may remain in his present post. 


We have commented elsewhere on Mr. Ayrton’'s defence, and 
the Treasury Minute, but may state here that while the former 
is crammed with imputations on Dr. Hooker, the latter declares 
that he ‘‘ deserves the gratitude of his country,” and is to be let 
alone except in matters involving expense. Expense is not Dr. 
Hooker's foible, he having reduced this year’s estimate for the 
Gardens by £1,000, and having resisted Mr. Ayrton’s plans for 
the Museum chiefly on the ground of their cost. Unfortunately, 
the Premier, probably through some want of local‘knowledge, has 
drawn a distinction between the Garden and the Arbbdretum, which 
it will in practice be found impossible to maintain. We presume, how- 
ever, that after the distinct verdict in the Director's favour given by 
the Treasury, this mistake will be speedily rectified, and the whole 
establishment left in the hands of the Director, subject to flie 
general control of the First Commissioner of Works, to be exercised 
through him. We question if that is done whether the public 
will hear again of Sir J. Lubbock’s motion, which at present 
stands for some day next week, when the pressure of formal but 
necessary business will be excessive. The l’ublic Health Bill is 
going through, but the chatter about the Licensing Bill knows no 
end ; nights are given up to aterile talk upon Admiralty reform, 
and there are whole sections of the Supplies still to be discussed. 
Fortunately the Thames is clean, the weather a little cooler, and 
the House not much more out of temper than it usually is in 
summer. 


One of the deepest, though least noticed divisions among work- 
ing-men, the chasm between the skilled and the unskilled 
labourers, came out oddly at an open-air meeting of the brick- 
layers and others held on Saturday in Hyde Park. Mr. Philips, 
a painter, had declared that the men must have the 91. an hour, 
because whatever political economy might say, less than that “ did 
not suffice for their natural wants.” Whereupon, Mr. Halloran, 
bodman, presumably an Irishman, certainly a humourist, wanted 
to know what the labourers were to do with their 5d. an hour, 
They had the same stomachs as the mechanics, the same wives, 
the same necessity for clothes, the only difference between them 
being the cost of tools. Clearly, if a man is to be paid according 
to his wants instead of according to his work, Halloran is entitled 
to as much as Philips. Indeed, he is entitled to more, for if any 
socialist idea is just, it is that work should be paid for in propor- 
tion to its disagreeableness. If a curate is entitled to £100 a year, 
a night-soil man ought on the socialist basis to have at least £300. 


Mr. Gladstone has formally pledged his Government to a great 
measure on local government and taxation next Session. On 
Thursday he stated, in answer to Mr. St. Aubyn, that the Govern- 
ment would during the Recess study the whole question, with a 
view to carry out as far as possible the will of the House as ex- 
pressed on Sir Massey Lopes’ resolution. ‘The aims of the Ministry 
would be :—‘‘ First of all, the introduction of the representative 
principle into local institutions where that representative principle 
does not already obtain ; secondly, to secure equality and justice 
as between the landlords and occupiers of the soil; thirdly, to 
ensure equality as between the various classes of the community inre- 
spect to the aggregate contributions they make to the public burdens; 
and lastly, not only not to weaken, but if possible to strengthen. 
those invaluable principles of local self-government and local self- 
control to which we look as among the main securities of the insti- 
tutions of the country.” ‘That is a most important declaration, 
and has material in it for the overthrow or establishment of any 
Ministry. Clearly, representative government is going to be 
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introduced into the counties, and if there is not a fight over that, | himself for three years, seeing no white face, believing himself 
we do not understand England. Government could not dissolve abandoned, sick, hungry, and heart-broken, has become ulcerated 
upon a better measure, more especially if they will give the Town in mind, has even perhaps sustained some temporary injury to 
Councils at the same time a little more power to pass bye-laws his intellectual power. His discoveries evidently puzzle Sir If 
without wasting money and time on special Acts of Parliament. | Rawlinson, and he has forwarded his diary to his daughter, sealed, 
with orders that it shall not be opened until his return or death. ‘ 


One of those debates in which the House of Commons always | 
looks so silly came off on Tuesday. Of all foreign Princes, the | Dr. Livingstone is clear, however, about the slave trade, which 
one who can worry us most is the Pope, and consequently we | he traces to the Banians or Indian capitalists of Zanzibar, who 
have always of late years kept an Agent at his Court, to communi- | Sell about 20,000 slaves a year, and expend 100,000 lives in the. 


cate with him and find out what he is doing. Scarcely any post | effort to obtain them. We can reach those villains, if we please, 


under the Foreign Office is more important or trains diplomatists | eh simple Act of > yeni: gp cen declaring that any 
native engaging in the slave trade, inside or outside British 


better, as witness the career of Lord Odo Russell. Nevertheless, 

Mr. Monk on Tuesday moved that the Agent’s pay be disallowed, | dominion, shall be considered a Thug, and dealt with under the 
on the ground that the Pope was no longer a Sovereign Prince ; and Thuggee law, and his property confiscated to a fund for 
Lord — was ee nonsense about his sovereignty | pds aauc se ence Bid ee Bg ste = 
over the Leonine City, and the Attorney-General to talk against | ’ , —_— me treaty under whis 

time, so that the debate might be adjourned without a division. | ¥° allow, according to the Bishop of Winchester, the Sultan of 
What childish nonsense it all is! Suppose the Pope's sovereignty | Zanzibar to buy and sell slaves—a treaty which cannot be bind- 
is Sg ~ ? —— - help or hurt our policy most | ing ard pectin pe elgetins, ag a would: 
materially, and is more likely to help than hurt if we deal with | °© 8 _— ight in two years 
him in cae and diplomatic rs That is the reason for | put an end to the slave trade in Eastern Africa. If necessary, of 
accrediting a chargé d'affaires to the Vatican, and would be suffi- vatetap ane | a paid “¥ the ee ~~ a 0 the 
cient reason if the Pope were a Hindoo or a Buddhist. rade should be put Gown at once with & strong band. it wa fares 
a to boast of ‘‘ keeping the police of Asiatic seas” and of putting 
down pirates, while we allow these man-stealers to continue living. 





Mr. Lowe has had to give way about the silver coinage after all, 

and Colonel Tomline must be in the seventh heaven. He not only cura anitammnaedl 
gets his silver, but may pose as a far-sighted person, instead of a The Archbishops of Canterbury and York have assented to the 
wrong-headed doctrinaire. On Thursday the Chancellor of the | proposal of Lord Shaftesbury that the reading of the Damnatory 
Exchequer, questioned by Mr. Mundella, admitted that the Mint clauses of the Athanasian Creed should be made optional. Of 
could not meet the demand for silver, so he had contracted with a course, they assent in the most timid fashion, glancing round the 
Birmingham firm to supply £50,000 a week while the demand while to see what Oxford thinks, and Convocation thinks, and the 
lasted,—that is, to increase the existing rate of supply by 50 per | laity think, but still they do assent. As, they write, ‘‘ the clause gives 
cent. Mr. Lowe grumbled dreadfully about it, predicting “a glut | great offence to many faithful members of the Church,” as ‘there is 
of silver,” but he can prevent that if he likes. Why does he not | 20 great section of the Church which has not intimated its readiness 
relieve the demand, without coining more shillings, by issuing | to accept some change,” as the explanations suggested by the Ritual 
gold five-shilling pieces, and so become the most popular of Commission and the Oxford Professors of Divinity do not meet 
Mintmasters ? We presume the auxiliary Mint he is setting up| the requirements of the case, as Rome seldom reads the Creed 
at Birmingham will be under pretty strict regulations. before large congregations, the Archbishops, while ‘‘ they will pay 
as ee, due attention to the scruples” of those who differ with them, still 
The Due d’Aumale has lost his only surviving son, the Duc de hope to be able to devise some plan which . will meet the wishes 
| of that other large body of persons who object to the solemn use 


Guise, a fact which may be one day of some political importance, | 2 2 ; : : 
as it leaves the Comte de Paris his uncle’s heir as well as heir of | Of Words which they regard as unauthorized in their most obvious. 
sense either by the letter or the spirit of Holy Scripture.” As 


the Bourbons. The young Duke seems to have been a hopeful | *© é : > 
lad, killed by the blunder which the European Princes, our own Convocation cannot move, the Lower House not having the brains 
House excepted, seem to be making everywhere. They are of the Upper one, the Archbishops should introduce a short Bill, 
educating their boys to death. Prince Albert just escaped being | providing that no clerk in Orders shall suffer any civil consequence 
made a hopeless prig; the heir of the Bonapartes was saved by whatever for not reading the Athanasian Creed. Then Canon 
Liddon can read it, and Dean Stanley can omit it, and laymen 


Sedan from becoming a ricketty lad who talked truisms in four ! : Sah - 
' can follow their own consciences, sitting down in token of non- 


languages ; and the Kaiser of Austria was a few years ago compelled | age si 
| assent till the objectionable clauses are got through. ‘This plan 


to turn his heir out to grass, to let him live in the country without See , ‘ ; 
study, lest his brain should give way. Modern life presses hard | will avoid the great difficulties connected with the passing of any 
on the heirs to thrones, who, besides learning all that other men | theological Act through Parliament, which will not be asked to 
learn, have to attain from childhood a complete mastery of four | °*Press any theological opinion, but to settle a matter as to the 
tongues, and to understand soldiership besides. The temptation | *®4re of clergymen’s freeholds. 
is natural to fathers who think their sons will need every help 
they can obtain; but as a rule, it is not the highly educated! Mr, Monsell appears to have met the Letter-carriers of London in 
Sovereigns who prosper. The Palmerston type succeeds best, | a kindly spirit. The men now receive a guinea a week, rising for 
though Sir Cornewall Lewis might have made a decent King. | four years a shilling a week, then stopping seven years, and then 
cacao rising by another shilling a week to 303. They ask that the rise shall 
Four or five letters from Dr. Livingstone, two to the New York | be continuous and extend to 35s., that the rate of rise shall be con- 
Herald, and others to Dr. Waller, have been published this week, | tinuous, and that they shall have an immediate increase of 10 per 
and others have been received by the Royal Geographical Society. | cent. They also ask for a better arrangement of their holidays 
They contain some interesting intelligence about the native races, | and achance of promotion to certain offices. Mr. Monsell replied 
particulariy one about the people Manyema, arace who are more 'to the deputation that the rates now paid were fair rates for 
like the ancient Egyptians than the modern negroes; and full also | unskilled labour, indeed good rates, when perquisites were 
of descriptions of the slave trade, which it is evident kills civilisa- | taken into the account, while the pensions, especially to 
tion where it would otherwise have sprung up. They are, however, those who entered young, were very good indeed. A boy who 
full also of complaints, principally directed against Dr. Kirk, who | entered at sixteen might at fifty-six retire on a pound a week for 
we imagine, will completely clear himself, and are written with an | life. The carriers are only required to work eight hours a day. He 
uneasy, or, to speak plainly, a vulgar jocularity as foreign | thought them better off than most men of their class, but he 
to the great traveller's character as it is possible to conceive. Dr, | would make two concessions,—would reduce the * break ” in their 
Livingstone writing about chiefs ‘‘ bulbous below the waist,” and | time to four years, and would institute ‘* good-conduct stripes,” 
describing black girls as ‘‘ dears” and ‘* hussies” who adorn them- | a8 among soldiers. Each stripe will carry a small increase of pay. 
selves by “ filing their splendid teeth to points like cats’ teeth,” but | ‘The proposals apparently satisfy the men, but it is a pity some- 
who are ‘very sisterish,” and quoting Punch, and parodying | thing cannot be done about their food, by opening a restaurant in 
Lowell, and comparing the faces of Zanzibar slaves to ‘ London | each district for them exclusively. A daily walk of twenty miles 
door-knockers, which some atrocious ironfounder thought were | compels them to eat more than most of their class, and a re- 
like those of lions,” is not the Dr. Livingstone whom we have all | staurant such as we suggest could give them at cost-price mea’s 
known. The letters all suggest that the great traveller, left to | now quite unattainable. 
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We seem to be threatened with a Meat famine, as well as a| majority of 35 to 25 in a House of 66, but Lord Salisbury did not 
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famine of Coal. All over the North the workmen and their wives care about that. What he wanted to say was that the Govern- 
are protesting quite savagely against the price of meat, and the | ment bad shown disrespect towards the Upper House at the Cape, 
butchers are holding meetings to see if they cannot compel Mr. just as it had towards the Upper House at home. This touched 
Forster to let in foreign cattle more freely. At a meeting of the Lord Granville, who at heart is proud of his tact—tact implicitly 
butchers of Manchester on Thursday, it was stated that the | denied to him by the Marquis—and he flatly rejected the impu- 
British supply of meat had been declining for three consecutive | tation. Lord Salisbury, however, repeated it with slow acridity 








while the demand among the working-classes had tripled. | and a hard stare, as of a man interrupted by irrelevant 
matter, and the House almost thought it was going to enjoy 
itself, for it was bored with the Cape, and would have liked a spar 
between the two Peers a good deal better; but after a moment 
Lord Granville recollected that you can never answer a man who 
only repeats his words, and sank back resignedly, while Lord 
Salisbury repeated once more that the Government ought to show 
the Lords ‘‘ respect and affection.” ‘You ought to love me, you 
rascal!” said King Frederick, as he caned the soldier. 


ears 
Ronde they ate meat on alternate days, but now, said one jolly 


butcher, “it was chop, and steak, and frizzle and fry all the week 
Jong,” a change he for some odd reason appeared to regret. The 
prospect, moreover, does not improve. The plague has appeared 
at Hamburg, and Mr. Forster, with a lively recollection of the 
cattle-plague stampede, when the country gentlemen trod down all 
opposition, and justice too, has been com pelled to order German cattle 
and sheep to beslaughtered before landing. The only hope appears 
to be in Australian meat or American bacon, and both need much 
improvement in preparation. By the way, would it not pay to 
prepare beef, say in Holstein, and send it over ready toeat? It 
would not be so cheap as Australian meat, but it might be much 


better prepared. 


The Coroner’s Inquest on the Hoxton murders terminated on 
Friday in a verdict of wilful murder against some person unknown. 
Not a trace of evidence of any kind has yet been discovered by 
the police, and it is probable that the case will be added to the 
long list of unexplained crimes. Even the motive of the murderer 
is still a mystery, the solitary clue in that direction being a state- 
ment by Mrs. Squires to a glazier who mended a sash for her that 
she dreaded being murdered by her neighbours. That would 
imply that she was murdered for some reason the existence of 
which she knew, but there is nothing to corroborate or to dis- 
prove this theory. The Coroner seems to have thought it part of 
his duty to suspect everybody who ever spoke to the old woman, 
but suspicious questions addressed to her grandson, the waiter 
Tamplin, and the mariner nicknamed Yorkey, elicited nothing 
except the impossibility of their knowing anything about it. 


Mr. Sumner, after much hesitation, has finally pronounced for 
Mr. Greeley, and has adressed a letter to the Negroes, urging 
them to vote for the Democratic candidate. It is not likely that 
the negroes will comply, but Mr. Sumner will carry with him a 
considerable body of Republicans, who will feel assured that he 
would support no Government which declines to protect the negro. 
There is arumour that Mr. Sumner is to be Secretary of State if 
Mr. Greeley is elected, but these rumours are always flying about 
‘during a Presidential campaign. If he is Secretary, it will be diffi- 
cult for foreign Powers, and especially Great Britain, to maintain 
cordial relations with the Union. Very able, very eloquent, and 
perfectly honest, Mr. Sumner is unfortunately one of those men 
who are unable to believe that an idea which he rejects can be 
honestly entertained by anybody else. 


The Goods’ Porters on the London and North-Western Railway 
have this week put themselves in the wrong. ‘They had a quarrel 
with Mr. Greenish, the manager of the London goods’ traffic, and 
demanded that he should be dismissed. The Directors of course 
refused, and the men went out, previously, however, taking all 
the labels off the goods in the central station, merely to inflict 
loss on the Company. They also tried to force the men to come 
out at other stations, but were energetically resisted by large 
bodies of police. The Company, which is very well served, 
obtained aid from among its clerks, from volunteers, and from 
other lines, and by Thursday the men saw they had made a mis- 
take, and petitioned to be taken back again. Their demand 
was utterly unreasonable, and their conduct too violent to call out 
public sympathy which, moreover, seldom goes with railway 
employés when complaining of any grievance except over-work. 
The public feel that a strike is not against employers, but against 
themselves, and have the usual and accurate idea that a nation has 
rights no employer can have, one of them being to make indis- 
cipline a moral offence. A railway man who strikes without full 
notice and not provoked by over-work, that is, by torture, seems 
to the public very like a deserter,—a character with which the 
average Englishman does not sympathise. 


There was an angry squabble in the House of Lords on Monday. 
Lord Salisbury rose to remonstrate against the policy of forcing 
responsible government on the Cape Colony, a policy which he 
says will leave the English at the mercy of the Dutch settlers. 


He is all wrong, as the Assembly had accepted the scheme by a | 


Mr. Graves on Tuesday raised a most important debate on the 
manning of the Navy, which we must discuss more at length next 
week. At present we can only ask a question. Mr. Graves is ex- 
tremely anxious tofeed the mercantile marine with boys as the Royal 
Navy is fed, and to have them trained in the same training-ships, 
the Queen to take the pick of the whole, and the shipowners the 
remainder. The payment to the State for the education is to be 
enrolment in the Naval Reserve. That is an excellent idea, but 
there is this doubt about its working. Is it not true that boys 
thus trained extremely dislike the mercantile marine, with its 
fren, tease ores of discipline, and dirt, and rough usage? Is 
/not the real want of the mercantile marine a legal discipline, 
| closely approximating to that of the Navy, which would strengthen 
| the hands of the officers, and yet protect the men? And if it is, 
| why do the shipowners, who could secure it, never ask for it? 





| The Scotch Court of Session has decided on the petition of the 
‘lady doctors that female students in the medical classes of the 
| Edinburgh University are entitled to the same treatment as male 
| students, and must, if competent, be admitted to graduate. This 
| is an important victory, but it still leaves the old difficulty, the 
| means of instruction, untouched. ‘The University refuses them 
| unless the female students are taught by themselves,—which is 
| practically impossible—and the Court has no power to compel the 
| University to alter the regulations. It is just possible that the 
opinion of the highest Court in Scotland may have weight with 
| the University Council, but it is also possible that it may not, and 
| that the ladies may have to wait till some wealthy individual 
endows the University with a heavy sum on condition that medical 
education be given to both sexes. That seems to be the only 
practicable method of compulsion. 


The Scotch Education Bill is through at last, the Commons 
having agreed to the Lords’ amendments with a modification in 
the most important of them. ‘The Peers insisted that there should 
be a Scotch Board of Education, and Mr. Forster has consented 
to this, provided the Board is appointed by Government, that it 
| have power only to recommend, and that it last only for two 

years. It might, he said, turn out to be a very useful body. ‘The 

| recommendations would not of course be disregarded, except for 
very grave reasons—in fact, the Scotch Peers and Members 
would be sure to see they were not. That seems a reasonable 
compromise, and will prevent what Liberal Scotchmen dreaded,— 
| coercion of the Local Board by local and clerical opinion. We 
suspect when the Board is once in existence it will act heartily 
with the Committee of Privy Council, aud sometimes make Mr. 
| Forster very useful indeed as Jorkins. 





Mr. Gore stood forward on Friday as the mouthpiece of a party 
| which has talked nonsense in the Press for some time. He asked, 
as the Standard is always asking, why the export of coal was not 
stopped? Does the S/andard imagine that if the export of the 
Standard to Essex was stopped, it could be sold at a lower rate in 
‘London, or at a higher one? Mr. Forster, of course, gave the 
| House-of-Commons reply that any prohibition of the export of 
coal is forbidden by treaty ; but the true answer, as he knows, is not 
| that, but this. ‘Ihe export of coal tends to the profit of the coal- 
| owner, consequently to competition in production, consequently to 
| the working of mines otherwise profitless, consequently to cheap- 
jness. ‘The present coal famine has already induced the Duke of 
Sutherland to tap what is said to be the largest coal basin in the 
| world, and may permanently reduce the price of coal. 


Consols were on Friday 923 to 92} for money. 
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ariel. 
the last resort the masters of the destinies of their ¢ 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. A nation in which the masses so trust the State ewes 
—_—>— dead or dying, or even weak. There must be vitality in it, 


THE FRENCH LOAN. even if misdirected ; force, even if the force has not yet accu- 
HERE has been nothing like this Loan since finance began | mulated itself in the hand most competent to guide it. What 
to be a science. It was with some hesitation, though on | nation at any height of prosperity could give a more decisive 
very good authority, that we ventured a fortnight ago to state | and unanswerable proof of its belief in itself, of its own inten- 
our real convictions as to the magnitude of the resources of | tion to live, of that confidence in its own continuance which is, 
France, as to the mass of wealth accumulated by the fifty | after all, the best security that it will continue, and continue. 
years’ peaceful industry of seven millions of industrious and | great? Money is not all, either in war or peace, though both. 
frugal households, and to predict that France might, if she | have been made so expensive, but the nation which, with the 
would, by one convulsive effort pay the Germans out. France | Victorious foreigner camped upon her soil, with two of her 
has done it without any convulsion at all. We had omitted | provinces to revindicate, and all her institutions to rearrange, 
to calculate the confidence the external world might still re-| can at a word command 120 millions sterling to be paid away 
pose in her resources and her honesty, the wealth which has} 1 tribute to an invader, is and must remain, both for war and 
been accumulating in other countries, and the force of the | peace, one of the greatest of the nations, With American and 
temptation of six per cent. on the security of a first-class State. | French experience before them, financiers, it is true, can no. 
The omission was not unreasonable, for we who believe in | longer doubt what we have so often urged, that they have been. 
France, but read and hear nothing but depreciation of France, mistaken as to the scale of the world’s wealth, that they have 
could hardly imagine that after such a defeat, with her ransom | been deceived by the precedents of an exhausted and poverty- 
still unpaid and her place in the world still unvindicated, | stricken period, that they know little of the resources either of. 
Europe, when asked for a loan which made financiers look Treasuries or of nations, but with all allowances for that error, 
aghast, would offer to place it twelve times over at her service. | this transaction remains a feat which only a great nation, 
Of course the offer is in part unreal. Even this genera-| known to be great in spite of all reverses, could possibly have 
tion, with its accumulations “surpassing the dreams of | accomplished. 
avarice,” has not the means of lending to one country on a| English observers, we notice, affect to be surprised, or really. 
single demand twice the English National Debt, three times are surprised, at the wonderful confidence the French display 
the debt of the United States,—the seventeen hundred and fifty in their State, as apart from the external form into which the 
millions sterling nominally placed at the disposal of France. But | State has for the time been moulded, but the confidence is 
the deposit required to guarantee good faith, the fourteen per| not inexplicable. Ever since 1798, for three-quarters of a 
cent. actually sent into the Mairies and the Treasury, in gold, | century—three generations of men—F'renchmen have felt secure 
silver, bank-notes, and immediately available securities is| that in the long resort their country was their own, that in 
240 millions sterling, or a hundred millions more than the| this way or that way, through opinion, as under Louis 
amount required, an amount nearly four times the sum ever | Philippe, or through their influence on the mind of the ruler, 
asked for in a single loan in the whole history of finance. | as under Napoleon III., or through their suffrages, as under the 
Whittle away M. Goulard’s descriptions as we like, and still | Republic, or through Revolution, as under them all, they were 
these facts remain,—that the world trusts France, believes in| the ultimate masters of the State ; that their agents, whatever 
her honesty, her wealth, and her recuperation, till Germany, | the extent of the power entrusted to them, or whatever the 
her own especial foe, “covers” her whole demand, till England, | machinery employed, must legislate and govern in the main 
her timid ally, lends as she would lend to Mr. Lowe, till) as they themselves desired. And this expectation has been 
her own people, who suffered Sedan, and saw the Commune, | gratified. Enormous blunders have been made, and enormous. 
and are represented as pining for this, that, and the other| abuses still remain, but still enormous results have been 








dictator in purple, believe implicitly in her fate. 

That, as it seems to us, is the first great moral of this | 
stupendous success. The people of France, the six or seven| 
million of male adults who plant and plough and build and 
trade within her borders, are not disenchanted by her reverses, | 
are not distrustful of her future, are not fearful lest she should | 
be eaten up by Communists or should cease to be a State. 
Heap all the epithets on the French in which correspondents 
delight, deny them the smallest patriotism, declare that they 
are but traders looking for premiums, and this confidence 
becomes only the more astonishingly complete. Here are seven | 
millions of greedy peasants and shopkeepers and artizans whose | 
one idea is gain, who do not allow their calculations to be dis- 
turbed by any patriotic aspirations or any historic reveries, whoare 
asking only a safe investment for coin greedily scraped together | 
and penuriously hoarded, and they, who know France thoroughly, 
believe in her so utterly, are so sure that her promises will be 
kept, so certain that, Republic or none, there will be no repu- 
diation, that they struggle, and push, and quarrel for the right | 
to place their hoards at her disposal. These “conservative ”’ 
peasants, who have such “a horror of a Republic,” trust a 
Republic with the savings of their lives. These shopkeepers, 
who so “despise M. Thiers,” place their little capitals in the 
Treasury which he controls upon his first demand. These 
“‘timorous folk,” who are so certain that the Commune will 
yet be upon them, rely upon the Commune for a perpetual | 
6 per cent., invest hard cash which they could bury | 
out of the sight even of Communists in the very security 
which, as correspondents suppose, the Commune would 
first of all repudiate. All accounts testify alike that sub- 
scriptions have come from the very lowest, that the queue 
of persons waiting to subscribe in Belleville, the Communist 
home, was one of the longest in the capital. The conservative 
power of confidence such as this could scarcely be overrated, 
even were the possession of means to subscribe in itself 
not so conservative an influence; but as it is, the subscription | 
is of itself almost a guarantee for France. Those millions | 
who trust her and the Republic so fully can make both secure, 
and we may rely on it, that once aroused to the idea that 
danger threatens either, they will make them secure. They 
are the electors and the soldiers, and in either capacity are in| 


attained. The Revolution, with all its crimes, made al} 
Frenchmen equal before the law, and diffused property among: 
the entire people. The First Empire, with all its sacrifices, 
made the law intelligible to all Frenchmen. The Constitu- 
tional Monarchy, with all its corruptions, made all Frenchmen 
well disposed to a bureaucracy all might hope to enter. 
The Second Empire, with all its crimes and catastrophes, made 
all Frenchmen voters, till after eighty years’ turmoil and suffer- 
ing and apparent revolution, we have in France a population 
in which every man is free; every man equal before the law, 
the officials, and opinion ; every man possessed in full reality of 
all civil rights; and every man except the tenth possessed of 


| property sufficient to enable him with industry to live, to ac- 


cumulate something, and to face old age among his own people, 
by his own fireside. In an ancient European country, with no 
unoccupied land, amidst the keenest competition, that is no 
mean result to have accomplished; and it bas been accom- 
plished, as all Frenchmen are aware, mainly by the action of 
the State, which, in love of the masses or in fear of them, has 
amid all mutations so guided legislation that it has cleared 
away privilege, and abolished distinction, and diffused pro- 
perty, till at this moment the masses of the French people, 
nine in every ten of them, are—as we see in the history of this 
Loan—the most solidly prosperous in Europe, the masses with 
least of physical suffering and social injustice and legal tyranny 
todread. Frenchmen trust the State because it has secured to 
them the broad results of which they are desirous, and English 
politicians may take the lesson to heart. That more may be 
got out of the soil by great proprietors, guiding men who, 
after lives of toil for bare subsistence, pass an old age in the 
workhouse, may be true, though we question whether the 
industry produced by the sense of working for yourself does 
not compensate even in the gross out-turn for the absence of 
capital and of scientific direction; and it is true that French- 
men have much to gain in education, in personal liberty, and 
in amenity of life. But it is certain that the despised “re- 
volutionary system,” with its diffusion of property, its theoretic 
equality, and its substitution of officials for grandees, has pro- 
duced a people which trusts, likes, and secures the State. It 
is a brutal way of putting it, and we are not of those who 
make of Order a religion, but if order is the object of statesmen, 
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can there be such a guarantee for its continuance as that|been as powerless to return landlords to Parliament as the 
every man in the country shall be willing and shall be ableto| French priesthood now is to return Legitimists. Why, at 
become a fund-holder ? this very moment the Catholic landlords, the majority 
of whom are as sincere in their faith as the peasantry, are 
saying to the priesthood, saying angrily, and with something 
THE IRISH PRIESTHOOD. | of scorn, on every grand jury throughout Ireland, that as they 
HE Keogh debate is evidently over. The Government | are hostile to landlords they shall not interfere in politics. 
will not fix an hour for its resumption, Mr. Disraeli At this very moment it is the popular control over the 
spoke and voted on Thursday week against adjournment, and | priesthood which renders the enormous weight we could 
the few private members who, either from principle, or fana- exercise at Rome useless for Irish purposes, because if we got 
ticism, or fear of constituents, are williug to recommence a dis- the weapon, if Mr. Gladstone chose the Primate, the weapon, 
cussion at once so irritating and so sterile, acknowledge them- although in our hands, would have lost its temper. The 
selves powerless to resist the tacit decision of the mass. The ¢lectors, who are supposed to be so entirely in the hands of 
Galway Judgment is to “ slide,” until it comes up once more | the priests, would push them aside respectfully but decisively, 
as part of the great debate which must one day be held upon and go their own way,—a truth we shall yet acknowledge 
the prosecution of the Bishop of Clonfert and his priests.| When we have seen the first vote under the Ballot for the 
We return, however, not indeed to the Galway Judgment, Home Rulers,—for the men, that is, who wish Ireland to govern 
but to the point which gives that judgment all its interest for| herself as completely as Hungary or Norway. That the 
British politicians, the political attitude of the Irish Priest- priests have on almost all occasions, with the marked exception 
hood. There is no subject of Trish or, indeed, of Imperial | of 98, gone with and led their flocks is true, just as it is true 
politics upon which it is so important that English politicians | in Scotland—where the Geneva gown has always been in the 
| 














and electors should form an accurate opinion, and none upon | forefront not only of political, but of secular battle for liberty 
which they are so hopelessly astray. They do not under- | a8 Scotchmen understand it—just as it was true in our 
stand the most patent facts of the situation, but reason, and | own Puritan time, and for precisely the same reason, that the 
what is worse act, upon a preconceived theory which never priesthood is of the people, is the most intense expression 
was wholly true even before emancipation, and is now almost of its views, its likings, its prejudices, and above all, its 
entirely false. The popular theory in England about the Irish | hates. Drawn from the ranks of the peasantry, separately 
priesthood is, we take it, this,—that Ireland is cursed with a | educated in Irish colleges, not admitted, like English clergy- 
body of men trained in Oatholic seminaries, more especially | men, into the landlord ranks, galled by social disparities, and 
Maynooth, to act as the janissaries of the Pope; that partly from | brought intimately into contact with that most painful of all 
historical circumstances and partly from the unscrupulous use | spectacles, the government of the poor by unsympathising or 
of spiritual terrorism, deephnisnensieebenenditnemmmesateetae| #9 hostile rich—a spectacle unknown in Great Britain 
Catholic population, and use this power under subtle guidance | till the recent agricultural strike—the priesthood has 
from Rome—the Vatican, in many respects the silliest of | become, on every question but Home Rule, fanatically 
Courts, is in Protestant imagination almost superhuman in | Peasant, has supplied constantly and persistently the army 
its subtlety—in the interests of the Papacy, and against the | of the people as against the upper class. So far are the people 


interests of the heretical monarchy of the United Kingdom. | from specially desiring this, that they have always of them- 
| selves chosen laymen, very often Protestant laymen, for their 


A Brahmin caste, in fact, carefully instructed and perpetually 
renewed, guides and forces a Sudra population into paths leaders—had ’48 been a success, a Protestant would have been 
which it would not choose. towards ends which it would not | President—have been through all their history the dupes of 
seek, for the sake of interests in which it has no share. A| ny laymen of genius who professed to sympathise with their 
man named Paul Cullen, of whom no one knows anything | views; but leaders of genius are occasional accidents, the people 
except that he is Cardinal, and necessarily therefore a foe of need a class to lead them permanently, and there has been 
England, holds the strings of this vast conspiracy, passes | 2° class at once able, visible, and faithful to their cause 
orders to his Bishops, which are repassed to the parish priests, except the priests. The landlords, as in France, have been 
and then obeyed by the electors, who are thus formed into a/ their enemies. The officials, who might, as in France, 
vast corporation alien from the Empire, and indeed hostile to | have been their trusted friends—as one class of them, the 
its continuance. Chairmen, are—have under our system—a good system only 
This is, we believe, a fair statement of the popular English | where the people are homogeneous—been selected from among 


belief about the Irish Priesthood, a belief perpetually cropping | their foes. The Bar, to which the people have always turned 
. ne y mOPP ng | with hope, elevating popular Barristers to Parliament with 


up, as it did in the wild enthusiasm with which Mr. James's | cig a : ‘ . 
speech was received on Thursday week, and so irresistible as|Childlike admiration and faith, have been in the main too 
and the literary class, which in America takes 


to render the good government of Ireland by a popular) %¢lf-seeking ; ; . 
and Protestant Assembly almost an impossibility. It is| “4p the “natural” leadership, has been paralysed, partly by the 


adelusion from end to end. There is not in any por- | extreme ignorance of the people—there is no such thing even 
tion of Europe, except it be Scotland, a country where | now as a great paper in Treland—partly by the scepticism to 
the priesthood is so little separated from the people, so which men trained to be critics usually tend, and partly by the 
little above them, so entirely national, so completely | radical vice of the Irish as of the French literary character,— 
swayed and governed by the popular voice, as it is in Ire- | the temptation to sacrifice even success to rhetorical brilliancy. 
land; nor is there one, unless again it be Scotland, wherein | Very few English papers can vie with the Nation in literary 
the priesthood, if it chances to be opposed to the people, is excellence, but even to Irish Catholics the Nation seems no 
politically so powerless. The Catholic Hierarchy of Ireland, in safe guide. It is in default of all other leaders, “ natural,” or 
1798, dreading the intrusion of French ideas, and, as we strongly imported, or developed, that Irishmen turn tothe caste which, for 
suspect, soothed by promises from British statesmen which the | three hundred years, has borne with them and for them all th at 
British people would not allow them to keep, resisted the | ® foreign domination, for two centuries and a half cruel beyond 
plan of insurrection, lost its whole influence, was insulted, | belief, and even now unsympathising, could inflict. In 80 
defied, and disregarded, and is to this day regarded as to some | doing they have no doubt deepened the gulf which divides 
of its members as having in that year been forsworn. Knowing them from Englishmen—who are not so much anti-Catholic 


that without Ireland the Catholics of England would be as | 8 anti-clerical, and are as impatient of Dr. Wilberforce’s 
| politics as of Dr. Manning’s—but they have yielded to a neces- 


powerless in the Empire as the Quakers or the Irvingites, ‘ E 

dreading Republicanism, and horror-struck by the spiritual | sity which English Puritans and Scotch Covenanters under 

effect of American influence on Ireland, that hierarchy is now | the same circumstances also obeyed. What does Dr. MacHale 

opposed to Home Rule in any but the most municipal do from which Hugh Peters would have turned aside, or from 

form, and in every election turning on that point is bidden which John Knox would have recoiled ? 

to stand aside, serve in the pulpit and at the altar, and| The remedy? If there is any truth whatever in all we have 

let politics alone. In the most Catholic districts the| advanced, and have been advancing, amidst the endless mis- 

priesthood united could not keep out a Protestant devoted | apprehensions of some of our Protestant friends, for the past 
five years, the remedy is revealed in the stating of the facts. 


to Home Rule except by producing a Catholic who pro- 
Content the Irish people and you content or paralyse—put it 





fessed the same opinion. No man in Ireland doubts that 








had the Church in the long agrarian war sympathised 
with the landlords, as might have happened if the Bishops 
had kept their estates, the priesthood would have been com- 
pelled to limit itself strictly to its spiritual duties, would have 








as you will—the Irish priesthood, which is but that caste of 
the people which happens, for want of other leaders, to be 
marching in the front. We have begun this work already. 
Already the Land Act has given to Ireland a great body of 
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peasant copyholders who, like the Catholic landlords above | which throws public business so hopelessly o 


them, will decide on secular politics by secular lights, and will | Ayrton clearly will not do this. 





ut of gear, Mr 
He treats Dr. Hooker, the 


before long, if not driven wild by insults to their creed, dis- | permanent head of Kew—a man who should be treated with 
cover or evolve lay leaders of their own, leaders whose objects exceptional courtesy, firat, because his knowledge is excep- 


will be neither the independence of Ireland nor the restoration 
of the temporal power, but perpetuity of tenure, the creation 
of a Civil Service which their sons will fill, ana filling become 
the leaders of the people, and the thorough development of 
Irish resources through the agency of the State. We have 
but to press on in our course, and the Irish priesthood will 


tional ; and secondly, because he has much of that sensitive. 
_ness to non-professional comment which all experts exhibit— 
like a foreman of works; issues orders of which he has no 
knowledge, draws away subordinates without his consent, and 
| even supersedes him without warning. Then, when compelled by 
| Dr. Hooker’s remonstrances, and by the pressure of scientific 


become what the French priesthood is, a caste reverenced and | Liberals in Parliament to explain himself, he writes this Memo- 


followed in everything but politics. 





MR. AYRTON’S DEFENCE. 


\ upon Dr. Hooker. Owing partly to the publication of 
a Treasury Minute highly favourable to Dr. Hooker, partly to 


randum, which is neither more nor less than an elaborate and 
exceedingly clever affront to a man who he knows may be goaded 
by such affronts into indiscreet letter-writing, perhaps even 
into resignation. He delays the publication of his reply till 


. AYRTON’S Defence is another indefensible attack | Dr. Hooker’s friends are out of town, alleging the old non- 


| sensical excuse about delay in printing, and then publishes it 


‘in the middle of a Blue-book of a hundred pages, crowded 


the refusal of the Peers to lose the Goodwood for the sake of | with useless business notes, without arrangement, without an 


any interest so contemptible as that of science, and partly to 
the reluctance of journalists to deal with a Blue-book pur- 
‘ posely prepared to confuse and weary them, an impression has 
begun to prevail that too much has been made of the “ Kew 
affair,” that Mr. Ayrton has been guilty only of roughness, and 
that Dr. Hooker is a great deal too thin-skinned. Those who 
accept this view have neither studied the Memorandum of 
15th July, in which the First Commissioner of Works defends 
himself, nor comprehended the nature of the charge which is 
made against him. Mr. Ayrton is not accused of roughness 
in his treatment of Dr. Hooker. He is not a bit rougher than 


| index, and without even the usual and obscure “table of 
| contents.” 

From first to last in the Memorandum there is no word of 
apology, no scintilla of evidence that the First Commissioner 
| regrets having hurt an experienced servant of the State, no 
indication of a wish to smooth away any professional feeling 

he has excited. On the contrary, the paper is full of covert 
taunts, which in the aggregate amount to a charge against 
| Dr. Hooker of culpable inefficiency,—a charge Mr. Ayrton 
| has clearly a right to bring, but which he has no right what- 
| ever incidentally to insinuate. There is a very gross case of 





Sir Benjamin Hall, who in the same office once or twice | this at page 60. One of Dr. Hooker's complaints was that 
reprimanded Sir W. Hooker with some asperity, but who | the Curator of the Gardens, who is his official subordinate, 
gave but momentary offence, because he neither designed nor | had been withdrawn without his consent to superintend some 
offered any humiliation to his correspondent, but merely for- | additions to Kensington Gardens, some six miles away. Mr. 


warded curt orders to his official subordinate. 


Roughness | Ayrton, who throughout tries to insinuate that Mr. Smith 


does not hurt where there is a certainty of bona jides, and | created the gardens, Dr. Hooker being merely a useless kind 


Dr. Hooker has never pleaded, or attempted to plead, 
independence of the Parliamentary chief of his department. 
Mr, Ayrton is not charged with roughness, but with disregard- 
ing, in his enjoyment of the pleasure of giving pain, one of 
the most valuable of all our administrative etiquettes, without 
which the majority of the Departments could not be worked 
at all. It is the misfortune, the inevitable misfortune, of our 
system of government, that the responsible chief of each 
department must have a seat in Parliament, and that con- 
sequently the expert who is permanently in charge, whose 
experience keeps the machine in order, and who does four- 
fifths of the actual work, can never be independent, never 
quite sure of carrying out his own ideas. No Bismarck with 
us can be made Foreign Secretary, no Moltke Secretary at War, 
no Nelson First Lord. Mr. Waddington cannot be Home 
Secretary, nor can Mr. Scudamore be appointed Postmaster- 
General. The Minister must be selected from the small 
cluster of men to whom the House of Commons will attend, 
and must therefore often be ignorant of his department, or 
even, as in Mr. Ayrton’s case, impressed with the idea that its 
existence at all is but a bit of sentimental surplusage. The only 
palliative of this great evil, the only aid which has enabled a 
system theoretically absurd to work at all, has been the won- 
derful fidelity of the permanent chiefs, who under various 
names govern the departments, who obey and advise Ministers 
of both parties with equal zeal, but consent, for the sake of 
Parliamentary government, to a self-effacement which, except 
in some very few cases, in which reputation has been due to 
exceptional knowledge, has been complete and utter. Of all 
the readers of this journal, for instance, not one in fifty will 
have the smallest idea why, in our list of the unused capa- 
cities of the Empire, we include the late Mr. Waddington, 
and this though for a quarter of a century he was the British 
Minister of Justice and the Interior. To secure this fidelity, 
to avoid a jar which in a month would break the machine in 
pieces, it is indispensable that the responsible Minister should 
either trust or remove the irresponsible but experienced sub- 
ordinate, should win his confidence, and should obtain from 
him willing as well as conscientious aid. To this end he 
must treat him with courtesy, must acknowledge his value, 
must refer:to him in public, if he does refer, with respect, 
must evince some sense that it is he rather than the 
subordinate’ who is benefited by the subordinate’s un- 
recognised efficiency. 


| of scientific botanist, admits this, and appears at first inclined 
‘to explain it in the regular official way. He had given the 
order, but as Dr. Hooker complained, Mr. Smith should send 
in a report and go back to Kew. Reflecting, however, that 
this statement would probably be satisfactory, and at all events 
would not wound Dr. Hooker, the First Commissioner adds :— 
“Not having heard anything more of this transaction, the 
First Commissioner did not deem it necessary to enter into 
any further details. He had, in the first instance, supposed, 
| from Dr. Hooker's long connection with Kew Gardens, that he 
was perfectly able to manage them during the Curator’s slight 
absences in visiting Kensington Gardens, but as soon as the First 





| Commissioner was satisfied of his inability in this respect he put 


an end to the Curator’s special employment. The First Com- 
missioner regarded it as a question of public importance that 
any one employed under the Office of Works should make a 
considerable sacrifice to render whatever service could be per- 
formed to meet an emergency of which the First Commis- 
sioner was the proper judge, but he waived the discussion of 
the point then, and sees no occasion to revive it now.” 
If that does not mean that Dr. Hooker is an incompetent 
pretender who takes credit for Kew Gardens, and is really 
helpless without his Curator, what does it mean? And if it 
means that, why does not Mr. Ayrton charge Dr. Hooker, in the 
teeth of the botanists of Europe, with not knowing his trade, and 


| supersede him by a better man? But for the Treasury Minute, 


Dr. Hooker must have resigned upon this sentence alone— 
which is a clear statement of no confidence—that is, must have 
been dismissed from a post in which he has benefited India 
and been honoured through Europe, without a fault, a formal 
charge, or an opportunity of explanation. How is it possible 
for a department so treated to obtain a Head of the reputation 
which, from its peculiar function as the experimental garden 
of the Empire, is essential to its efficiency? No opinion given 
by a mere gardener—which is the kind of person Mr. 
Ayrton wants at Kew—would be accepted as conclusive on 
any point of acclimatisation, a subject on which the 
garden is so great. Mr. Ayrton neither knows nor cares, 
for in his view a botanist, however great, is er necessitate an 
unpractical dreamer, who ought to be set to lecture to girls, 
or dispensed with altogether in favour of some man of the 
Joseph-Paxton sort, a man who can see that lotuses or mangos- 





teens get their proper quantum of heat. Here are his own 


The Minister who cannot or will | words :—“ Whether, having regard to the fact that the Ken- 


not do this is a bad Minister, as bad as if he would | sington Museum will be close to one station and Kew Gardens 
not or could not understand the tone of the House of | close to another, on a short line of railway, with telegraphic 


Commons, or catch that tradition of office the absence of | communication between one institution and the other, the 
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chief botanist in the public service might superintend a com- | and by increased intercommunication. They now strike with- 
Jete botanical collection at Kensington, and illustrate it by out warning, defy the masters, and show signs of deep irrita- 
ectures to male and female classes, and might give directions | tion under the rebukes, quite just, though needlessly severe, 
to the horticulturist at Kew to cultivate whatever specimens administered by the magistrates. Their leaders, Mr. Arch more 
were required, and to forward such of them as might be especially, excited by their own oratory, are losing their modera- 
necessary or convenient to be added to the museum, or to be | tion, and employing language which would be unjust, even if it 








used for demonstration; whether the chief botanist could did not stir the men up toa mood in which a contest for wages 
yisit Kew as often as he desired, with or without his classes, | may be conducted like a civil war. On the other hand, the 
or reside there, coming to the museum during museum hoursjé farmers, always unreasonably angry at what seems to them a 
Whether the sum now spent on the collections, library, and | revolt, irritated by what seems to them ingratitude, and in- 
establishment for botany at Kew, might be expended in spirited by the approach of a season in which they can 
completing and improving the establishment at Kensington, ' dispense with labour, are in some places using most imprudent 
or be saved? Whether the Curator of the Gardens, receiving | language, talking of a general lock-out in winter to “ pay the 
and complying with botanical requisitions, and obtaining | rascals off,” and forming associations which bind them not 
botanical advice from the chief botanist, could manage Kew | to employ a unionist, not to take a labourer without a char- 
Gardens as effectually as accomplished and experienced horti- | acter, and to prosecute all cases of breach of contract. 
culturists manage other gardens; and whether, having his To judge by their language, they consider that a farmer 
efforts recognised by and known to the public, he would be| who throws up a farm because it is not profitable is 
encouraged to new exertions by the well-merited reward of | a wise man, but a labourer who throws up his “stint” be- 
public approbation? Though these questions need not, and | cause it is not profitable is a criminal; and as they havea 
as the First Commissioner thinks ought not, to be solved | monopoly of the market, the control of the Boards of Guardians, 
until the circumstances which may exist at the time of the | and weighty influence with the magistrates, they can treat 
completion of the new museum are fully considered, it appears | him like one. So fierce, in fact, is the feeling between the 
to the First Commissioner to be his duty to take care | two classes, that we should not be surprised in the least to 
that in the meantime no new expense is incurred at Kew.” | hear in some of the wilder districts, and in districts whence 
Dr. Hooker is an inefficient Director, who cannot manage his | the men can escape to the towns, of scenes like those of a 
own gardens, who would make a decent lecturer, who ought | quarter of a century ago,—when the farmer began to use 
to be superseded by his own Curator—just as if Mr. Reed! machinery as a weapon, and the labourer retorted with the 
were superseded by his first marine architect—and who ought | torch. 
“easily to conduct [sic] the science of botany, and the art} In this state of affairs the best hope lay in the moderation 
and practice of horticulture, without recurring again and again | and fairness of the landlords. The farmer, aggrieved by what 
to little official omissions, whether they have arisen from zeal, | he considered ingratitude—he having been trained to think 
haste, or inadvertence,”’ who ought, in fact, not to mind any | that in assigning work to a labourer he gives instead of receiy- 
amount of snubbing from a First Commissioner like Mr. Ayr- | ing a favour—frightened by the pressure upon his very scanty 
ton, a man who—the pose is really too beautiful to be lost in a| margin of profit, and irritated beyond bearing by the new 
Blue-book—“ has disentangled the science of botany, and the | demeanour of his men, formerly as respectful as the rabbits, 
art and practice of horticulture, from occurrences which have|is for the moment past reflection, but the landlord is not. 
happened in the course of business.” Is not that delicious? The | Better educated than the farmer, more accustomed to be 
employer who wants a house kicks his architect, collogues with | resisted, and less in fear of losing his living, he can judge 
the contractor, and when work stops says he has “ disentangled | more calmly of the attitude of the labourer, and try to 
the science of architecture and the art and practice of build-| conciliate his interests with those of the man who pays the 
ing from the accidents of business ” ! rent. Usually he has behaved well, has raised the rate of 
The Memorandum was apparently too much for Mr. Glad-| wages on his home farm—thus giving all labourers on the 
stone, for although desirous to support their subordinate, “ my | estate a chance of improvement—has arbitrated between farmer 
Lords,” on 24th July, record their opinion that the First | and tenant, has been lenient about cottages, and has, above 
Commissioner should exercise his superior authority ‘ with | all, frequently endeavoured to meet the desire for small patches 
due regard to the feelings and position of the officers under} of ground. This wise course of action, however, which did 
him ’—precisely the thing he is accused of not doing—that | not resist the Strike, but moderated its effect, and gave both 
Dr. Hooker “has deserved the gratitude of the country” | parties time to reconsider themselves, has not seemed acceptable 
—which Mr. Ayrton does not believe—that “they are not | to the Duke of Marlborough, who, though he has sat in Cabinets, 
surprised Dr. Hooker should have thought he had just believes that force is the best instrument in a social war. He has 
cause of complaint”—which is just what Mr. Ayrton | issued from Blenheim a letter to his tenantry, which has been 
denies—and that in future “his opinion is to be followed, | read in every Chamber of Agriculture in the kingdom ; which 
subject only to the consideration of expense,” which in this | has encouraged all the more peremptory kind of farmers as a 
instance is no consideration at all, as it is Dr. Hooker who is on} Duke’s approval was sure to do; and which, if generally 
the side of economy, and Mr. Ayrton, with his “short railway” | accepted as the counsel of a statesman, will do incal-« 
through Kensington, who wants to expend’money. That is of|culable mischief. In words so badly arranged that 
course sufficient to satisfy Dr. Hooker, who, moreover, is dis-| we hope the steward who signs the letter also wrote 
tinetly reinvested with full authority over his Curator, and weit, he informs his tenantry that the labourer, “in the 
suppose will, on explanation, also regain charge of the Arbore- | hope of bettering his condition, has “followed a mischievous 
tum, which is by an accidental blunder in the Minute withdrawn | agitation,’ “ contrary to every principle of the causes which 
from him, and will, we presume, remain at the head of the de- | regulate supply and demand,” and has “ quarrelled with his 
partment which he and his father created until fresh discourte- | best friend,”—the farmer. The strike has no economic 
sies compel him to ask Parliament to decide finally whether a/| cause, but has been “brought about by agitators and de- 
Minister who implies that the permanent chief of his staff | claimers,’” who have, unhappily, disturbed too easily the 
is a dreamy incapable who ought to be teaching girls, can | “friendly feeling” which used to exist between employers 
bring strength, or confidence, or respect to the Government | and employed. Why a man should not lecture on the advan- 
he represents. We are unable to believe it, and shall continue | tage of high wages and the means of getting them, as well 
80, even though an exhausted House of Commons, impatient | as on high crops or high profits and the means of 
of crises in August, and eager for the heather and the grouse, getting them,—how Mr. Mechi of Tiptree differs from 
should content itself, like the Treasury, with bringing in a| Mr. Arch, while doing precisely the same thing—his Grace does 
verdict of “‘ Not guilty, and he must never do it again.” | not explain, any more than he explains why a man who thinks 
| his pay too little should not ask his friend, or his father for 
that matter, for a higher rate of wages. Oliver was not 
THE LABOURERS OF BLENHEIM. Bumble’s enemy when he asked for more. The thing is 
OR downright mischievous unreasonableness commend us| so, the Duke says, the labourer is in the wrong, and 
to an Evangelical Duke with an opinion. Every one | therefore he shall no longer stand between him and the 
who has watched the progress of the Labourers’ agitation is| farmer. He surrenders him to the farmer’s justice, only 
aware that as the year draws on the struggle between masters | bidding the latter not hurt the poor fellow too much. 
and men tends to become more bitter, and may before Feb-| The farmer must “show prudence and forbearance,” but 
ruary threaten the public peace. The labourers, who were | “with the view of placing matters as between farmer and 
at first very quiet and subdued, are becoming excited by the farm labourer on a better footing, by bringing each in nearer 
hope of success, by the dogged resistance of some employers, | relationship to the other, his Grace considers it will be more 
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advisable that for the future he should not let allotments 
to agricultural labourers, but give leave to his tenants to 
make arrangements with their own labourers similar to 
those under which allotments have been hitherto held under 
him for the occupation of land, not exceeding forty poles 
for each allotment-holder, for the growth of vegetables. 
His Grace also considers that the cottages on his pro- 
perty ought, as far as possible, to be made available for 
the occupation of those who are employed in the cul- 
tivation of the land. It is, therefore, his intention, as far 
as he can, without unnecessarily disturbing existing holdings, 
to let any that may be in your neighbourhood to persons 
whom you may wish to nominate, on the understanding that 
rent will be demanded monthly.” “This,” exclaimed one 
astounded listener at a Chamber of Agriculture, ‘‘makes slaves 
of the men,” and unless neighbouring proprietors resist 
sharply, which in Oxfordshire is nearly impossible, so it 
will, The Duke owns entire parishes. His farmers, thus 
possessed of the cottages and of the allotment lands, 
will grant both only to those labourers who accept their 
terms, while the latter, under the settlement law, cannot 
move away for fear of losing their right to out-door relief. 
If they remonstrate, their bits of land—the possession of 
which is a pleasure as well as a relief—will be taken away 
from them at a month’s notice, their wives and families will 
be expelled from the cottages, and as no tenant of the Duke’s 
will employ them, they themselves will be left with the alter- 
native of entering the Union or tramping over the country 
with wives and babies in winter-time in search of work. Dis- 
missal, in fact, will be to them utter ruin, even if the farmers 
do not send them by whole villages into the House in the 
slack time. Let our readers just picture to themselves the 
facts. John Hodge, the ditcher, has 10s. a week, for 
twelve hours’ work a day, and by the aid of his forty poles 
and his cheap cottage and his extra £4 at harvest, contrives 
to keep his strength at about half-power, to feed his wife, 
clothe his children, pay his sick club, and get along somehow 
through manhood until the Union receives him, to live through 
an old age in a barrack upon gruel. Suddenly, in the midst of a 
time of unprecedented prosperity he finds bread dearer, bacon 
much dearer, and meat hopelessly unattainable, and inspired 
by what he hears, he asks for a little more. For that offence, 
committed every day by every kind of State employé, a 
great Duke, lord of all that Hodge knows as his “ country,” 
a Being only to be approached with awe and reverence, 
suddenly stretches out his hand in wrath, and tells him that 
the only two alleviations of his lot—his cheap cottage and 
his rood of land—shall be held at the mercy of the farmer, of 
the man with whom he is contesting the right to live, of the 
man who has every interest an employer can have in grinding 
him to the ground. If he resists, he and his poor sticks 
shall be thrown out to find shelter where they may, provided 
it is not within miles of the only place he knows. 
He is a dour man and a determined, and but for the 
wife and children he would tramp half across England rather 
than submit to such treatment; but as it is, what can he 
do but yield with a sullen heart, and a fixed resolve that 
somehow or other he will have what he considers “justice,” 
a resolve none the less strong because he will hear from his 
“agitators and declaimers” that this question of eviction is 
the one on which the Unions are most determined, and the 
landlords have hitherto shown most sympathy, so much sym- 
pathy that Mr. Disraeli recently, in one of his happiest 
repartees, claimed for the landlords the credit of being infi- 
nitely more liberal and just in this matter than the specula- 
tive builders, who on estates like Blenheim will not be able to 
find sites for their rackrented streets of hovels ? 

There is, we sadly fear, but one remedy for all this. We 
eannot make Dukes sensible, or interfere when they are stupid 
with the management of their property. We cannot make 
farmers think their men free men, who have a right to sell 
their one commodity at their own price, even if that price is one 
which nobody can be found to give. We cannot make labourers 
endure this kind of treatment without casting about for some 
means of raising themselves out of the rank of serfs or ascripti 
glebe, to which the farmers round Blenheim have now, if they 
are immoderate and injudicious, the privilege of reducing 
them. It comes to this, that we must give these men the 
Vote. We regret the necessity ; we see perfectly well that if 
we could put off the change for ten years the labouring 
electors might be a conservative force, and that if they get 
the vote now they will be driven without the needful instruc- 


there is no help for it. Nothing but the vote will give them 
enough respect from those above to secure them fair play, or the 
first right of freemen, that of selling their property in an open 
market. Nothing but the vote will make Parliament attend to 
them, even so much as, by an abolition of the law of settle. 
ment, to release them from their obligation to stay in the dis- 
trict where they were born. There was hope while the land- 
lords thought it their interest to hold the balance, while Mr. 
Disraeli, with a keen out-look to the future, posed as the 
labourers’ friend, while the same man was not employer, and 
Guardian, and landlord. But now that a Tory Duke and Cabinet 
Minister sets, by printed circular, the example of handing over 
the Labourer, without allotment, without cottage, and without 
representative on the Board, to an employer who thinks him an 
ungrateful scoundrel for asking his market price, there is 
nothing for it but to arm him, as the Americans, under the 
same circumstances, armed the Negroes, with the only peaceful 
weapon of self-defence strong enough to do its work. Mr, 
Disraeli gave the vote to the borough householder. The Duke 
of Marlborough has given it to the hind. 





THE EAST AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE. 


N Dr. Livingstone’s first letter to Mr. James Gordon Bennett, 
his earliest utterance, after years of silence to the outer 
world, the illustrious traveller solicits the aid of the New York: 
Herald towards the suppression of the Slave Trade on the 
East Coast of Africa. He might have chosen, perhaps, a more 
appropriate ally in his crusade against this horrible traffic, but 
during his long exile he has had time to forget, if indeed it 
ever fell in his way to know what has been, until lately, the 
relation of Mr. Bennett's powerful journal to Slavery, the 
Slave Trade, and the Slave Power. That Dr. Livingstone is 
in earnest, that his denunciation of the traflic which disgraces 
Zanzibar is no mere conventional expression of horror, may 
be judged from the fact that he sets its eradication higher 
even than the accomplishment of the inspiring purpose which 
has led him back to the perilous excitements of African travel. 
“Tf my disclosures,” he writes to Mr. Bennett, “ regarding 
the terrible Ujijian slaving should lead to the suppression of the 
East Coast Slave Trade, I shall regard that as a greater matter 
by far than the discovery of all the Nile sources together.” In 
a later and longer letter he explains what the traflic which 


| thus kindles his indignation really means. It is “ a gross out- 


rage of the common law of mankind,” an ‘‘ open sore in the 
world,” and the miseries which it inflicts upon its immediate 
victims are, after all, but a small part of the evil with which 
it is chargeable. Wherevery slave-dealing exists it degrades 
the population with whom it is brought into contact, phy- 
sically as well as morally, and its pernicious influence on the 
character of the trader is but little less marked than its 
effect on the nature of the slave. To this nefarious traffic 
Livingstone traces the deterioration from the true negro type, 
which he identifies with the ancient Egyptian, “‘ with his large 
round black eyes, full luscious lips, and somewhat depressed 
nose,” of the natives of the West African coast. There, and 





on the Zanzibar coast also, the slave trade has produced a 
degraded class of negroes, with “low retreating foreheads and 
prognathous jaws and lark heels,” no more to be taken as 
typical of the negro race in a state of freedom, and under 
favouring conditions, than “ Bill Sykes ” of Seven Dials is to be 
accepted as a type of English manhood. Dr. Livingstone has 
had unparalleled opportunities of observing the life of the 
negro in the interior, “under their own chiefs and laws, 
cultivating their own farms, catching the fish of their 
own rivers, or fighting bravely with the grand old deni- 
zens of the forest, which in more recent continents can 
only be reached in rocky strata, or under perennial ice;” 
and in these circumstances he draws a picture of negro nature 
that is in no respect repulsive; the men brave, the women 
handsome, all kindly, hospitable, honourable, and distinguished 
by “entire reasonableness and good sense.” These qualities, 
however, are of simple, spontaneous growth, having no deep 
root in moral principles or religious training; they are but too 
easily transformed into cruelty, craft, suspicion, and treachery 
when they catch the contagion of the slave-traders’ unscrupu- 
lous greed. Is the world so fruitful in kindliness, honour, 
and simplicitly that we who could put an end, almost by hold- 
ing out a hand, to the evil influence which is fatal to them, 
sanction the continuance of a traffic, mainly carried on by our 
own subjects, from the guilt of which we hoped we had long ago 
purified the national conscience ? 





‘tion to swell the great army of labour against capital. But 





The testimony of Dr. Livingstone to the horrors and the 
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cumulatively destructive effect of the East-African slave trade, | 
has come to light at a singularly opportune moment. On the | 
98rd ult., the subject was brought before the House of Peers | 
by Lord Stratheden, who moved for an address to the Crown, 
praying for a more rigid enforcement of the restraints upon 
the traffic in question. The motion was seconded by the 
Bishop of Winchester, who felt, no doubt, that he had an 
hereditary claim to vindicate the rights of the people of Africa 
against the slaver. In the brief debate which ensued, refer- 
ence was made to the evidence collected before a Foreign- 
Office Committee appointed by Lord Clarendon just previous 
to his death, and a select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons which inquired into the subject last year. Lord 
Granville closed the discussion in the House of Lords by a 
statement that the Government, having obtained the adhesion 
of the principal civilised States concerned in the trade with 
Eastern Africa, were considering the most effective methods 
of dealing with evils which he admitted and deplored. 
A public meeting was subsequently held at the Mansion 
House, to sustain the demand which had been pressed 
upon the Foreign Office. Sir Bartle Frere, who, as Gover- 
nor of Bombay, had the amplest official opportunities of 
ascertaining the extent of the traffic in slaves, of which 
Zanibar is the great entrepdt, expressed himself not less 
strongly than Bishop Wilberforce upon the hateful incidence 
and ruinous effects of the trade. Sir Thomas Fowel Buxton 
and Mr. Russel] Gurney, whose names, like that of the Bishop 
of Winchester, indicate an inherited zeal for human freedom, 
and the latter of whom was chairman of the select Committe of 
the House of Commons, drew from the facts recorded the fullest 
confirmation of all which had been asserted by Lord 
Stratheden and Sir Bartle Frere. The letters of Dr. Living- 
stone, which have been published at the commencement of tke 
present week, have more fully explained the character of the 
detestable trade against which these protests have been levelled. 
It may appear indeed a waste of timeto prove, as Dr. Livingstone 
does, that the slave trade is an outrage upon humanity, 
demoralising all who are subjected directly or indirectly to its 
influence. But surely, when more than a generation after the 
death of Wilberforce we are told of the existence of cruelties 
as abominable, though not perhaps as extensive as those which 
he denounced, and of which he witnessed as he believed the 
final eradication; when we are authoritatively informed 
that this traffic receives a direct sanction from treaties which 
this country has concluded, no doubt with excellent intentions, 
but surely with a discouraging practical result, it is time that 
the people at large should know what are our actual relations 
to the slave trade of Zanzibar and the adjacent mainland. 
For Zanzibar is not a mere barbarous independent State with 
which we have no other concern than to compel it as far as 
we may to keep the peace. The important and increasing 
trade of this island, the centre of such commerce as exists upon 
the Eastern Coast of Africa, has called into existence very peculiar 
relations of protection and dependency between the English 
Government and the Sultan. The trade of the Coast is, in 
fact, mainly in the hands of the Banians, natives of Western 
India and our subjects, who settle in Zanzibar, monopolise 
every branch of traffic, and amass large fortunes. The witnesses 
before the Select Committee were in complete agreement with 
Dr. Livingstone as to the fact that these Banians are the 
crafty and unscrupulous promoters of the slave trade at Zanzi- 
bar. “By their money, their muskets, their ammunition,” 
says Dr. Livingstone, ‘‘ the East African slave trade is mainly 
carried on; the cunning East Indians secure most of the profits 
of the slave trade, and adroitly let the odium rest on their 
Arab agents. The Banians will not harm a fly or a mosquito, | 
but my progress in geography has led me to discover that they | 
are by far the worst cannibals in all Africa. They compass, | 
by means of Arab agents, the destruction of more human lives | 
for gain in one year than the Manyuema do for their flesh- | 
pots in ten.” When the attention of Lord Palmerston | 

















duce the Sultan and people of Zanzibar to surrender all at 
once the profits of a traffic on which they had so long been 
accustomed to rely as a part of their legitimate trade. Trea- 
ties were concluded with a view of “ paving the way” for an 
extinction of the trade, which recognised its legality within 
certain limits. The domestic slave trade of Zanzibar 
is not interfered with, and the exportation to Arabian ports 
and to the coast of Madagascar is also permitted. There can 
be little doubt that, under cover of the last-mentioned privi- 
leged exportation, the trade has assumed dimensions which 
were not counted upon when the treaties were concluded, and 
the vigilance of our cruisers is frequently evaded in directions 
where we never dreamed of permitting the export of slaves. 
There appears to be some difliculty in obtaining statistics of 
even a proximate exactness respecting the extent of the traffic, 
and the waste of human life which it entails. Dr. Livingstone, 
of course, cannot furnish figures upon the subject, and the 
estimate adduced in the House of Lords by the Bishop of 
Winchester is so large as to startle one into a doubt of its 
admissibility as evidence. The Bishop asserted that the 
annual export of slaves from the mainland amounted to 90,000, 
which represented from five to ten times that number of negroes 
carried off by the Arab agents of the slave-trading Banians, A 
less astounding calculation, which represents, we may suppose, 
the conclusions of the Committee was made at the Mansion 
House meeting by the Recorder of London. The registered 
number of slaves exported from Kilwa during the five years 
ending with 1867 was 97,200, or a little under 20,000 a year. 
As the Sultan’s tax upon slaves is levied at the Kilwa Custom 
House, it is probable that these returns fairly represent the 
annual export from which he derives an average income of 
about £20,000. Mr. Russell Gurney, however, endorses the 
most appalling part of the Bishop of Winchester’s statement, 
affirming that four-fifths of the negroes taken in slavery perish 
before they reach the coast. 

The effect of the trade has been to lay waste districts once 
populous and fertile in the neighbourhood of the coast, 
so that the man-hunters are now compelled to extend their 
forays ever more and more inland, till they have come 
to drag their prey from districts, not long since happy 
and peaceful, 500 miles from the sea. If the trade is 
permitted to continue on its present footing, if the Sultan 
of Zanzibar be allowed to derive a large revenue from it, art- 
fully managed for him by Banians, who make use of their 
position as subjects of the Queen to exact respect and autho- 
rity from the inhabitants of the coast, it is difficult to say 
when the miserable business will end. It must be remembered 
that we are not only making the task of African exploration 
more and more difficult by tolerating the state of things which 
tends to depopulate the best part of Central Africa, though 
this is a consideration worth noting,—we are not only creat- 


| ing obstacles to the task of civilising and colonising the rich 


regions described by Livingstone, which one day our children, 
less reckless than we in throwing aside great responsibilities, 
may undertake—for such a forecast may be considered 
chimerical,—but we are doing what England has not yet 
learned to do without shame, we are neglecting duties 
solemnly accepted in the name of humanity. If no magnifi- 
cent visions of geographical discovery, of colonising and 
civilising enterprise, have any attraction now-a-days for 
Englishmen, we can fall back at least upon the deter- 
mination of this country to reduce the amount of human 
suffering, and to put an end to what Wesley called “ that 
execrable sum of all human villanies,”’ the slave trade. The 
means it will not be difficult to find. The Sultan of Zanzibar 
can scarcely be called an independent sovereign, and his acqui- 
escence in arrangements which would absolutely extinguish 
the export of slaves, and secure an early termination even of 
the domestic traffic, could be obtained, it is anderstood, for a 
moderate subsidy. If this course be objected to, though we 
see no real ground for so objecting, we shall have to fall back 








was called to the increasing horrors of the trade, the more | upon the ruder and more direct method by which we subdued 
striking because of the absolute extinction to which the vigi- | the trade on the western coast ; but one way or other, we must 
lance of our cruisers and the stern pressure put upon the grapple with the duty which has now been plainly set before 
civilised Governments with which we have to deal, had reduced us. We can plead ignorance no longer, and we cannot decline 
the West African traffic, the obviously simpleandeffectivemethod the practical duties of that championship of humanity of 
of dealing with the evil was unaccountably missed. No which we have been so proud. 

attempt was made to compel the Banians to give up their | 
participation in the trade, though, as our subjects, it would | 
have been as easy to restrain them by law from engaging in the | THE HOUSE-DEARTH IN BERLIN. 

traffic as it is to prevent them from making a lucrative busi- | \ ip’ very different consequences of the military progress 
ness from piracy. Unfortunately, the English Government was | of Prussia may now be studied by the visitor to orthern 
persuaded that it would have been useless to attempt to in- Germany. On the one hand, the tide of emigration from the 
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agricultural districts has assumed proportions that can only be | the Burgomaster, was represented standing on the tower of the 
paralleled in the annals of the great Irish Exodus, when the | town-hall, a long spy-glass in his hand, anxiously examining 
combined influences of the famine and the existing insecurity | the whole city that lay at his feet for a dwelling for himself. 
of tenure hurried the population of Ireland by hundreds of | Everywhere were to be seen houses labelled at the rent of 
thousands every year across the Atlantic. In some of the | 5,000, 6,000, and 10,000 thalers. A single edifice of remark- 
provinces along the Baltic the movement of flight among the | able meanness’ could be had for a rent of 2,000 thalers, more 
able-bodied peasantry almost deserves to be called universal, | than £300, and from the direction of the Burgomaster’s 
nor can the exhortations of the Government officials, nor the | spy-glass it was evident that Herr Hobrecht was fain to 
more substantial inducements of high wages proffered by the | content himself with the sorry accommodation afforded at 
resident agriculturists, produce any appreciable effect in arrest- | that figure. 
ing the efflux. It is not that the young men of Pomerania and| It may be readily conceived that the perplexity which the 
Brandenburg have grown less patriotic. Neither, according to | K/adderadatsch attributes to Burgomaster Hobrecht becomes 
the craze of some overheated disputants, can the machinations | downright suffering among the humbler classes of the popu- 
of the Jesuits urging the peasantry to emigrate in order to weaken | lation, and, in fact, veritable multitudes have been either 
a heretic empire explain the phenomenon, since there are no | rendered homeless, or have been compelled to have recourse 
more stalwart heretics than these same “broad-backed”|to means of shelter such as might have been seen by the 
Brandenburgers and Pomeranians. The harvests are not| roadside after an Irish eviction, but which seem strangely 
below the average. There is scarcity neither of employment | out of place in the metropolis of Imperial Germany. A visit 
nor food. Stein and Hardenberg have long since given the | to what used to be the open space of the Butchers’ Meadow, 
tillers of the soil full security of reaping the rewards of their | Schlechterwiese, reveals a scene of the most extraordinary 
labour. And still the exodus continues, and still the eae | Coenen. The whole place is occupied by improvised 
eyed, tawny emigrants throng the passenger-ships that are to | cabins and shanties of the most miserable kind. Articles of 
speed them on their way to distant, Illinois and Ohio. | furniture, chests of drawers, tables, and the boards of beds 
It might be said that never did any people display | have been somehow or other piled together and fastened to- 
more eagerness to abandon a sinking country than these | gether to form such “ houses” as children build in lumber- 
Northern Germans display to abandon a victorious one. | rooms, and in these frail and wretched tenements whole families 
And in truth, there is a real connection between the | find their only dwelling. Rude planks compose the better 
German victories and the German emigration. When the | sort of habitations. In all, some hundreds of families occupy 
militant Dupanloup, with that Bossuet-like arrogance of his, | the Schlechterwiese alone, and they have numerous imitators 
said that Prussia was not the first nation, but only the first | elsewhere throughout the city. At present the poor people 
barrack of the world, Frenchman though he be, he hit. upon | enjoy summer weather, but the prospect afforded by the 
a thought which is working in the brains of large classes of | winter, when the piercing wind will search every chink and 
society in the triumphant Fatherland. The German Jacques | cranny, and when the bare ground will be reduced to mud 
Bonhomme, who has to do the bulk of the fighting while | by the rain or ‘‘burnt-froze” by the cold, is disheartening in 
others get the spoil, but was still content enough to do|the extreme. At the same time, it is not difficult to under- 
the fighting so long as there was any chance of an end | stand the misery of the vast numbers of people who have not 
of it, is growing wearied of this sort of glory, which | quite descended so low as the Butchers’ Meadow, but who 
only results in more barrack, more drill, with endless| live heaped together in the wretched tenements in lanes 
prospects of more blood-and-iron Bismarckism, and more | and alleys, for which they have to pay an exorbitant 
Moltke master-pieces of strategy, east, west, north, and | price. As the 1st of October is already close at hand, when it 
south, in the comfortless background. And so Hans and Fritz | is usual to revise rents, and as a still further rise in rents is 
are leaving the hungry war eagles for the spangled stars. | certain, it would be hard to say what proportions the suffer- 
Dear, dear Deutschland is as dear as ever, but mortal man | ings of the poor Berlinese may yet attain. The cholera, 
cannot be perpetually marching past and standing at atten-| which has been flitting along the Russian borders for some 
tion. Prinz Biemarck is the greatest of patriots and Kaiser | months, has entered Prussia at length. Three deaths have 
Wilhelm is every inch a German Emperor, but yet it is lawful | already taken place in Berlin itself, and the dreaded pestilence 
to wish that there might be a little less spiked-helmet for flat- | has only too many conditions in its favour in the present state 
capped Bauern who have seen quite enough of Paris, and have } of affairs. ; 
no desire to spend a Christmas at Moscow. The Government usually gets a share of the public indig- 
This is one picture, but there is another picture as well, | nation whenever anything occurs to trouble the citizens, and 
While Brandenburg is being denuded of men, all the cry at the bitter outery now directed against the Prussian authorities 
Berlin is for habitations. At Berlin it is the Wohnungsnoth,| may be very groundless. It is a fact, however, that the 
the Dearth of Dwellings, which is the question of the day, and | agitation is intense, and has already resulted in serious 
of the night likewise; nor is there any contradiction in this |Tioting. For the most of the past week the police and 
state of things, The events which have raised Berlin to the | the poor have been fighting a series of combats which are 
definite position of the capital of Germany have also made it | asserted to have assumed in some instances a grave character. 
the necessary residence of a multitude of officials, members of | The whole truth has been carefully suppressed by the officials, 
Parliament, and others whose connections with the centres of | and it seems that Reuter’s agency is not unsusceptible of a 
political action as naturally fix them in the metropolis as | delicate consideration for the wishes of the authorities. 
similar classes of persons from all parts of the British Empire | There can be no doubt, however, that the situation is the 
are attracted to London. The aristocracy, the gentry, of | reverse of pleasant. Prince Bismarck may naturally think 
Germany, are finding it as expedient to have houses in that the French indemnity ought to go into the chest for the 
Berlin as our own aristocracy find it to have houses in| Army and the fortifications. We should not be astonished, 
London, and this tendency must only become stronger and notwithstanding, to hear of a strong “ socialist at petition for 
more pronounced every day. The multitude of strangers and | @ very different distribution of some of the five milliards. The 
‘ visitors is proportionately increased. From all points com- | salaries of the wretchedly under-paid officials have been, 
petitors for house-room are making their appearance. At the | indeed, improved to some extent. It is the workmen, how- 
same time, Berlin has not had time to rise to the height of | ever, who are the principal sufferers, and the story that Karl 
the new emergency. It has not had time to adapt itself, | Marx is at the bottom of their discontent does not alter the 
Its greatness has fallen on it too suddenly for complete pre- real complexion of matters. 
— and what time there was for preparation has not 
en seriously utilised. Now that a great influx of the yee E = 
wealthiest classes is pouring into the city, the new-comers| CAPTAIN GALTON ON THE EFFICACY OF PRAYER. 


readily giving prices for dwellings such as were never heard | /JPYHE scientific men, the men, that is, who hold it weakness to 
of in the Berlinese annals before, the necessary consequences | believe strongly anything not supported by material evi- 
have followed. Rents have risen to meet the wants of the | dence, evidence which can be tested by the senses, appear dis- 
rich, while the wants of the poor and the struggling classes | posed to fight out their life-long contest with the supernaturalists 
have rendered it impossible in a multitude of instances for upon the battle-ground of the efficacy of Prayer. In so doing 
them to pay the enhanced rents. For the time lodgings are | they are exhibiting considerable powers of strategy. With the 
a strict monopoly in Berlin, and none can enjoy the monopoly | instinct of heretics, that is, of men who are resisting a widely- 
who are not able to pay the price. A couple of weeks ago | received opinion, fighting an army more numerous than their own, 
Kladderadatsch, the Berlin Charivari, gave a sufficiently | they perceive that this is the key to the position; that if this 
correct idea of the situation in a striking cut. Herr Hobrecht, | ground is lost all is lost, and perceive also that it is of all the 
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threatened points the one most difficult to defend. We may say | scoffed with a kind of pride which seems to us out of place in a 
broadly, what they see clearly enough, though they will not | discussion in which he himself thinks certainty so difficult of 
openly say it—a reticence which is not quite creditable to | attainment, did propose g test which, though in our judgment so 
their fairness—that if prayer is not answered, and cannot be inapplicable as to raise doubts of his seriousness, was, at all events 
answered, then there is in the Christian, or rather the religious, in form, the test which physicists would apply when experi- 
sense of the word no God. If He exists at all as a sentient being, | menting with a view to certainty on any doubtful point of 
of whom man can form some limited and inadequate conception, | physical research, say the eflicacy of a new drug or system of 
He must have.some relation to the sentient beings He has created, | bygienic treatment ; but Captain Galton says no test is needed. 
or has suffered to be created—for we will not exclude even the | The experience of mankind is already conclusive. Prayer never 
Demiurgus theory—and He must have some free-will, as His | is answered, because doctors never have relied on prayers for the 
creatures have; and if there is the relation, and if there | sick, because Christian Sovereigns who are universally prayed for 
is the free-will, there must be to some extent, however | die on the average sooner than other rich people,—probably from a 
limited or however described, a power in Him of answer- | family tendency, the Christian Sovereigns of Europe being all 
ing prayer. He must be able to do something, if it be only | members of a single family or clan, all in fact, in one way or other, 
what a man could do. How anybody can get out of that | the descendants of one man—because missionary ships, which are 





proposition we confess ourselves wholly unable to conceive. It 
must be true under any conditions whatever compatible with His 
existence at all. Suppose him even a limited Being, a Demiurgus, 
or that mere ultimate result of natural evolution of which some 
Atheists have dreamed—and that is the lowest view of the God- 
head of which we can conceive—and still He must have some 
power and some relation to men, and with the power and the rela- 
tion some readiness, or to speak more frankly, some moral obliga- 
tion, to attend to prayer. Inability to do that is equivalent for the 
purposes of man to non-existence, to the absence of any rela- 
tion between creature and Creator, which it is worth the trouble | 
of analysing or thinking about. With the idea of Prayer disappears | 





prayed for, are no safer than slavers, which are not; because 
prayerful persons do not outstrip secular persons in the race 
of life, half our Dukes, for example, being the descendants of 
kings’ mistresses ; because insurance offices make no difference in 
favour of the pious, and because the clerics who pray for the suc- 
cess of their enterprises more than other people are not more 
successful in those enterprises. On this evidence, which we shall 
not dispute, Captain Galton affirms that prayer has no efficacy, 
that belief in it will die like any other superstition, and that it is, 
in all probability, a mere bleat, an expression of suffering which, 
like the bleat of a sheep in pain, gives relief, we know not why. 
We will not answer this astounding argument, as we might at 


the idea of God, and with both the whole of that body of super- | first sight feel inclined to do, by declaring it physicism gone wild, 
naturalism which the physicists so bitterly hate. If prayer is aa direct attempt to weigh mental consequences in a pair of brass 
delusion so are the Creeds, Churches are organised superfluities, scales, or by pointing out that, according to the Christian belief 
priesthoods are impostures, revelations are only methods of securing | which Captain Galton is attacking, God has expressly declared 
a false importance, for messages addressed by man to himself,— | that He does not limit His benevolence by men’s deserving, raining 
messages which may be more or less new or important in the field of | equally on the just aud unjust, or by asking Captain Galton for 
morals, but are no more to be reverenced than similar messages | proof that his pious persons ever pray earnestly without the 





in the field of science. In fact, everything that physicists dislike 
disappears with belief in the efficacy of prayer, and the field is left | 
clear for their faith, which we freely concede to them is, if not the | 
only alternative, by far the most reasonable alternative, the domin- 
ance of unalterable law, the perpetual evolution of physical effect 
from physical cause. At the same time, no position, as the phy- | 
sicists are well aware, is so difficult to maintain by evidence which 
they will accept as that of the efficacy of prayer. ‘The very best 
evidence, namely, the experience of innumerable trustworthy per- 
sons, who in all ages have asserted that their prayers have been 
answered, they will not accept, indeed are precluded by their 
system from accepting ; and of visible tests, such as they would 
accept, there can be none, such test involving ex necessitate 
the coercion of a Being whom it is the first doctrine of 
those who believe in prayer to declare beyond the pos- 
sibility of such coercion. Professor Tyndall’s challenge to pray 
for the inmates of one ward in a hospital and not for another, 
and see what followed, is inherently absurd, not only for the reasons 
we gave the other day, but also for this, that unless God possesses 
free-will, prayer is a waste of emotional energy, and if He 
possesses free-will, He cannot be coerced into action in the manner 
the Professor suggests He should be. We might as well test 
the royalty of an absolate monarch by demanding that if 
royal he should grant the next petition addressed to him, 
even though granting it denied the freedom of his royalty. 
All that can be proved of prayer is that its efficacy in some form 
is a necessary consequence of the existence of a God—for with 
Mr. Mill, we cannot admit the notion of God creating and abandon- 
ing responsibility to the created—that the best men in all ages 
have not only believed it, but acted on the belief, without being 
ever deterred by the mass of experience to the contrary which 
they must have gradually acquired; and that keen, shrewd, nay, 
strange to say, sceptical intellects of the present day, in every 
country and under every condition, assert that their prayers have 
been answered. What other evidence is there or can there be for 
an assertion which most physicists crgdit, but which many would 
declare to be quite incredible, that the will—mere volition, without 
change of circumstances—can subdue or even banish existing 
pain. If the testimony of consciousness is valueless about the one 
thing, why not about the other ? 

While, however, we admit at once the enormous importance of 
the question, and the enormous difficulty of demonstrating our | 
side of it to men who will not accept our data, we are not bound 
to submit patiently to arguments such as those by which Captain 
Francis Galton, in this month’s Fortnightly, evidently thinks he 
has disposed of the efficacy of Prayer. ‘They are a little too trying 
to one’s intellectual patience. Professor Tyndall, though he } 








earnest addition of a prayer that God’s will shall be done and 
not theirs, but will meet him, face to face on his own ground, 
with his own method and with a blank denial. In two cases, 
so large and so visible as to be better than any of his own, 
persons about whom the presumption alike of prayer and of a 
prayerful spirit is greater than it is about any of those he names, 
have been enormously, almost miraculously successful. If it can 
be asserted of any human beings that they prayed for the diffusion 
of their ideas of faith it can be asserted about the early Christians. 
If it can be asserted about any prayer that it involved an antecedent 
improbability of realisation, it can be asserted about that particular 
prayer. And in spite of all circumstances, of the reluctance of man- 
kind, of the horror-struck resistance of princes, of the antagonism 
between those ideas and the instincts of mankind—of the weak- 
ness, as Captain Galton would say, of ‘those ideas—that prayer 
was heard, those ideas were diffused, that faith is the faith of the 
peoples who control the world. It is not we who are pressing that 
kind of evidence for prayer; we are simply accepting Captain 
Galton’s method, and giving him an overwhelming instance 
of a cause which was hopeless, which was prayed for, and 
which did win. The other instance is an even stronger 
one, on Captain Galton’s system of proof. He says that God is 
incessantly asked to grant Sovereigns long life, and they die 
quicker than other people. We say in return that God is per- 
petually asked in the same formal way to protect the Papacy, and 
that in spite of all circumstances, of all oppositions, of, as we 
think, its own inherent and necessary tendency to death—its pre- 
tensions being baseless—the Papacy endures through the ages, 
and seems, as Macaulay said, as if it might survive all existing 
institutions. We do not say post hoc, ergo propter hoce—in the 
second instance we could not say it—but Captain Galton by thelaw 
of his method is bound to say it for us. If the absence of pro- 
tection for churches from lightning and of kings from early death 
are proofs that prayer is useless, then the victory of Christianity 
and the durability of the Popedom are greater, because more cer- 
tain and visible proofs that prayer is useful. 





THE MELANCHOLY OF “ MIDDLEMARCH.” 
EADING the August number of ‘‘ Middlemarch,” the fifth 
portion—and we know of no intellectual luxury quite com- 
parable to that operation—we gain afresh the sense of the deep 
sadness which pervades George Eliot’s view of life. We are not 
speaking now of the spiritual sadness, that sense of an all-powerful 
and on the whole hostile Necessity to which one must submit, 
with little struggle and no resignation, which gives to her 
writings what Oriental scholars would describe as their deeply 
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Hindoo tone ; but of the earthly sadness, the appreciation of un- 
luckiness as the usual quality of human affairs, which seems to 
us to pervade them. The tone is very unusual among novelists, 
and would be fatal to a writer of less genius than George Eliot, 
the popular hatred for fictitious misery, for ‘novels with bad 
endings,” as the women call them, having almost the strength 
of an intellectual instinct. Scarcely any novel which ends badly 
has attained a permanent popularity, the marked exception, the 
** Bride of Lammermoor ” being an exception only because it is in 
all but form a tragedy of the most dramatic kind, a prose poem in 
which a considerable poet expressed for the first and only time in 
his life that horror of Fate from which no poet’s mind, not even 
one as healthy and as secular as Scott’s, can ever be wholly 
free. The majority of readers will not glance at stories 
which, as they say, make them miserable, shrink with positive 
pain and repulsion from the ghastly effect of a tragedy like 
that described in the third volume of Miss Broughton’s 
otherwise poor story, ‘‘ Good-bye, Sweetheart ;” and the few who 
will, doit with a critical appreciation only, which when once satis- 
fied is satiated, and does not return. No one ever read the 
** Bride of Lammermoor” twice except to recall more accurately 
the one character in the book, Caleb Balderstone, who is incapable 
of tragic impressions. It is no slight testimony to the genius of 
George Eliot that she has been able to defy this instinct, and 
obtain admiring crowds of readers for stories in which there is no 
joyousness, in which the social as well as the spiritual ground-note 
is the vanity of the hope for happiness, in which circumstances are 
always harsher than men,—has been able indeed not only to secure 
audiences, but to make them forget that it is not to gladden them 
that she has called them together. She, and she only, has dared 
give them unhappy comedy so bright and so wise that they forget 
in their enjoyment to be unhappy. 

In the whole compass of George Eliot’s writings we can 
scarcely recall a description of one happy scene, and not one 
happy story of life. The history of Janet in ‘‘ Janct’s Re- 
pentance,” perhaps the most entrancing, because the most com- 
plete of her creations, is a history of human suffering hardly shot 
by gleams of happiness, or even of rest from pain, except when 
they are derived from religious impulses so keen that in them- 
selves they would make most readers suffer, and which, 
described as they are by one who does not share them, are 
exquisitely painful. ‘‘ Adam Bede” is a long analysis of the 
suffering which comes of sin even when it is not deliberate, but 
is almost involuntary, and its most exquisite nuance, unequalled, 
as far as we know, in literature, is the idea of submission rather 
than of joyousness conveyed in the final description of Adam's 
happy home, with the bride who doubted if she should not have 
continued in a life higher, in her erroneous judgment, than a 
bride’s ; and the brother who had wasted on that lost bride all the 
treasure of affection he had to bestow. ‘Fate is hostile, my 
brothers, even to the small measure of poor happiness you seek,” is 
the lesson of a book rich as no book of our day is rich with wise 
humour, and full of appreciation of that old wealthy life of the 
English shires which has so little to recommend it but its 
kindly geniality. ‘‘The Mill on the Floss” is one long sob 
for all its characters, from the upright, stubborn fool of a 
miller, for whom ‘ raskils” were too strong, to the poor, simple 
mother who saw her household treasures sold away from her, when 
she had done so little to deserve that shock to her creed,— 
from Maggie, with her overflowing wealth of wasted love 
and useless vitality, to Philip, the crippled genius, to whom hope 
had come only to be snatched away. Deeply sad is the atmo- 
sphere which surrounds the otherwise sleepily happy life of “Silas 
Marner,” with its hero who doubted God because the sortes 
divine gave a wrong verdict, as sortes of any kind must do once 
in every two times; its Godfrey Cass, with his bitter secret, 
borne for years in fear of exposure and disgrace; and its Nancy 


day, toothache is the governing thought. Nothing can be more 
miserable than the relation of Dorothea to Casaubon, with its almost 
needless touches of pain, as in his irresponsive arm when she takeg 
it in a fever of emotion, or his suggestion that it is well to make a 
will barring her freedom and slandering her good name because 
her temptation is inordinate affection, —a suggestion painful mainly 
because it is not malicious, but honest and truthful in its devilish 
depth of spite, spite such as only a thoroughly good man 
could feel—except the relation obviously at hand of Lydgate to 
his wife. Lydgate, the able surgeon and physiologist, has married 
the girl of his choice, pretty, suitable, and in love with him, but 
cursed with that incurable vulgarity of soul which we call justly 
ordinariness, and all his happiness turns to ashes in his mouth ag 
the pretty wife who loves him tells him that she detests his pro- 
fession as arather low one, and in so saying confesses that she , 
cannot appreciate the nobler half of him. He is to be as unhappy 
as Dorothea, from that incompatibility which, as the story of 
‘‘ Middlemarch ” suggests, is the constant accompaniment of the 
most faithful and honest love, as it were the retribution on it of a 
jealous and sentient fate. In ‘“ Middlemarch,” too, this pervad- 
ing sense of the unhappiness or spoiled happiness of ordinary life, 
this expectancy of wormwood in the drink, is almost unrelieved, 
for the surrounding life has not that sleepy richness and geniality 
which George Eliot, like Shakespeare, frequently uses, though 
for a very different reason, as an atmosphere. Middlemarch ig a 
sordid place, filled with people whom even Caleb Garth, their 
one unselfish neighbour, a Silas Marner, or Seth Bede, or Mr. 
Lyon of a higher and more original type, cannot redeem from 
sordidness. 

It is all so real? No doubt life is like that, but how one 
sighs sometimes that the great novelists and dramatic poets of 
our day would give us a little more of the ideal, and either 
add some sunshine to our lives by painting the unattainable, 
or if that be impossible to those who see so clearly that the 
condition of an opal, its raison d'étre, is a flaw,—that they 
would deepen the sadness into the true tragedy, which we fully 
admitis as foreign to modern life as is content! If gladsome- 
ness has gone out of thoughtful life, is it impossible that we should 
recall it in fiction, as in an age which had some gladsomeness left 
men delighted to recall melancholy? The gladness of the spirit 
cannot be recalled; that passed away with certainty of faith, 
for the man who is searching for more light cannot, except 
for a moment, be genuinely glad, but the gladsomeness of 
circumstance might surely be recalled. Indeed, it exists. Life 
has lost its joyousness for those who think about life, but all are 
not of that kind, and for many, probably the majority, of healthy 
human beings the healthy happiness which is the atmosphere of 
most of Scott’s novels, of all Trollope’s, and of the best of Dickens, 
isas rea] as themelancholy of ‘* Middlemarch.” Spring freshness is as 
real as miasma, and we can never read anything of George Eliot’s 
—and she has written nothing not as familiar to us as a nursery 
rhyme— without a kind of longing that that marvellously realistic 
power would for once indulge readers with a vision as true as apy 
she has called up, which should send them away bappier, if not wiser 
men. Each to hisown genius, but if the author of “ Silas Marner,” 
—the only novelist who has ever realised the bovine side of English 
life, the novelist who painted Mr. Irvine—would but add for once 
to the happiness of men by calling up in us all the glow which, 
after all, Englishmen, and Englishmen alone amovg mankind, 
sometimes experience from a flood of sunshine! 





SOMETHING WRONG WITH THE SUN. 
HEN we consider the intense heat which has prevailed in 
Europe during July, and the circumstance that in America 
also the heat has been excessive, insomuch that in New York the 
number of deaths during the week ending July 6 was three times 





Lammeter, the most perfect figure George Eliot ever drew, so 
perfect that those who have read the book as we have, perbaps | 
forty times, each time feel a fresh surprise, bearing in all the cool | 
innocency of her happy protected life a cross—childlessness—which 
never leaves her for au instant. Even in ‘* Felix Holt,” which is | 
intended to end as well as any novel that burdens Mudie’s shelves, | 
there is no respite from the dreary retribution that follows Mrs. | 
Transome’s sin, no escape from the recollection that Esther, to | 
satisfy half, the nobler half, of her nature, the nature that aspires, 
has to sacrifice the lower half—the nature that recoils from all that | 
is ugly and poverty-stricken and colourless—has tv live the life | 
she loathes with the husband she adores. It is the same with | 
** Middlemarch.” The ground-note of dissatisfaction, of ex- | 
pectancy, of pain, runs through all its melody. On your wedding- | 


greater than the average, we are naturally Jed to the conclusion 
that the Sun himself is giving out more heat than usual. Though 
not endorsing such an opinion, which, indeed, is not warranted by 
the facts, since terrestrial causes are quite sufficient to explain the 
recent unusual heats, we cannot refrain from noting, as at the least 
a curious coincidence, that at the very time when the heat has 
been so great, the great central luminary of the Solar system has 
been the scene of a very remarkable disturbance,—an event, in 
fact, altogether unlike any which astronomers have hitherto 
observed. 

It will not be unknown to our readers (in these days, when 
every one knows everything about the Sun) that astronomers no 
longer confine their attention to the actual aspect of the solar orb. 
By a contrivance which need not here be described, the astrono- 
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wer can tell what is going on in a certain gaseous envelope sur- 
rounding thesun, which to ordinary telescopic research is altogether 
4nvisible, except during eclipses. This envelope, some four or 
five thousand miles deep, is called the chromosphere (by 
purists, the chromatosphere), and consists in the main of 
glowing hydrogen, but in its lower strata contains the 
‘glowing vapours of sodium, magnesium, and many other 
elements. hese, however, are ordinarily so low down that 
“hey can scarcely be recognised under the ordinary conditions 
of the new method of observation, except here and there round 
the sun's disc. It is as though our earth were examined by some 
highly ingenious astronomers in Venus or Mercury, who could 
recognise at times the vapour of water in our air, where it rose 
pretty freely and to a considerable height above oceans, but not 
over the continents, because less vapour there arose into the air. 
Analy, in the sun’s case the vapours are not, like the vapour of water 
-on earth, at a cool and pleasant temperature, but are such vapours 
‘as rise above the molten surface of metal in our furnaces. They 
are at so high a temperature that a wind of such vapour, 
lowing, as such winds do, over the surface of the sun, would be 
competent to reduce our earth in a few seconds to vapour likewise. 

Now certain Italian spectroscopists—Respighi, Secchi, Tacchini, 
‘and others —have set themselves the task of keeping a continual 
awatch upon the solar chromatosphere. ‘They draw pictures of it, 
and of the mighty coloured prominences which are from time to 
‘time upreared out of, or through, the chromatospheric envelope. 
They note the vapours which are present, as well as what can be 
flearned of the heat at which these vapours exist, their pressure, 
‘their rate of motion, and other like circumstances. It was while 
engaged in some of the more difficult and delicate of these tasks 
‘that Tacchini noticed the strange occurrence now to be described. 

‘*T have observed a phenomenon,” he says, ‘‘ which is altogether 

“new in the whole series of my observations. Since May 6, I had 
‘found certain regions in the Sun remarkable for the presence of 
magnesium.” Some of these extended half-way round the sun. 
“This state of things continued, the extension of these magnesium 
tegions gradually growing greater, until at length, ‘‘ on June 18,” 
‘says Tacchini, “I was able to recognise the presence of magnesium 
‘quite round the sun,—that is to say, the chromatosphere was 
‘completely invaded by the vapour of this metal. This ebullition 
‘was accompanied by an absence of the coloured prominences, 
while, on the contrary, the flames of the chromatosphere were very 
‘marked and brilliant. Jt seemed to me as though I could see the 
‘surface of our great source of light renewing itself.” While this was 
going on Tacchini noticed (as had frequently happened before in 
his experience) that the bright streaks on the sun which are 
-called facul# were particularly brilliant close to those parts of the 
edge of the disc where the flames of the chromatosphere were most 
‘splendid and characteristic. The granulations also, which the 
‘astronomer can recognize all over the sun, when a large telescope 
‘is employed, were unusually distinct. 

Tacchini concludes (and the inference seems just) that there 
‘had not been a number of local eruptions of magnesium vapour, 
‘but complete expulsions. Only we would venture to substitute 
‘for the word “expulsion” the expression “ outflow ” or ‘‘ upris- 
“ing,” since it may well be that these vapours rise by a quiet pro- 
-cess resembling evaporation, and not by any action so violent that 
it could properly be regarded as expulsive. 

In whatever way, however, the glowing vapour of magnesium 


“thus streamed into the envelope of the sun, it would seem that the | 


creased, interrupted altogether or exaggerated so violently (as it 
were), that the whole aspect of the sun, his condition as the fire 
and lamp of the planetary system, may be seriously affected. 

If we only remember that our Sun is one of the stars, notin 
any way distinguished, unless perhaps by relative insignificance, 
from the great bulk of the stars which illuminate our skies at 
night, or are revealed by the telescope, we shall learn to recognise 
the possibility that he may undergo marked changes. There are 
stars which, after shining with apparent steadiness, for thousands 
of years (possibly for millions of years before astronomy was 
thought of), have become suddenly much reduced in brightness, 
or after a few flickerings (as it were) have gone out altogether. 
There are others which have shone with equal steadiness, and have 
then suddenly blazed out for awhile with a lustre exceeding a 
hundredfold that which they formerly possessed. It would be 
equally unpleasant for ourselves whether the sun suddenly lost 
the best part of his light, and presently went out altogether, or 
whether he suddenly grew fifty-fold brighter and hotter than he 
now is. Yet inthe present position of sidereal astronomy, it is 
quite impossible to assert confidently that one event or the other 
might not take place at any time. 

Fortunately, we may view this matter (just as astronomers have 
learned to view the prospect of mischievous collisions with comets), 
as a question of probabilities. Among so many thousands of 
stars there have been so many sudden outbursts of light and 
fire, so many sudden defalcations of splendour. Our sun is 
one of those thousands, and so far as we know takes his chance 
with the rest. Precisely, then, as we derive confidence from 
the law of probabilities, that since so many only out of so many 
millions perish by lightning or any other specified form of injury, 
any individual person is unlikely to perish in that particular way ; 
80 may we reason about our sun,—that since only a small propor- 
tion of his fellow suns undergo disastrous changes, he is unlikely 
to be one of the unfortunates. It may be that one of these days, 
when we obtain clearer ideas of the structure of the sidereal 
universe than we at present possess, we may obtain more satisfac- 
tory reasons for confidence. ‘The analysis of stars with the spec- 
troscope, the recently proposed processes of star-gauging, the appli- 
cation of new methods of determining star-motions, these and 
other researches may show what are the conditions which render a 
sun’s tenure of office precarious. Let it be hoped that when this 
has been accomplished, a large majority of the conditions in ques- 
tion will be found, in the case of our own sun, to be favourable to 
the permanence of his position as fire, light, and life of the 
planetary system. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
—— 
BOURBONNE-LES-BAINS. 
[From A CORRESPONDENT.) 
Bourbonne-les- Bains, Haute Marne. 
IF you recall Balzac’s description of the vehicle in which Oscar 
Husson made his unlucky début dans la vie, the vehicle which con- 
stituted the pride and glory of Pierrotin its conductor, and the 
misery of its unhappy passengers, you will be able to picture to 
yourself the manner of our transfer from the station of La Ferté 
Bourbon, on the Chemin de Fer de l'Est, to this pretty little town. 





We passed through the barrier at La Ferté, and in a moment 
found ourselves reversing the experience of the ugly duckling when 


aspect of our luminary was modified by the process,—not indeed | he got through the hedge, ‘‘ out into the wide, wide world.” There 
in a very striking manner, or our observers in England would have | stood the ‘‘ omnibus,” with a wonderful construction like half an 


noticed the change, yet appreciably. ‘‘ More than one person,” 
says Tacchini, * has told me that the light of the sun has not at 
‘present its ordinary aspect ; and at the Observatory we have 
*judged that we might make the same remark. The change must 
‘be attributed to magnesium.” 

It is impossible to consider attentively the remarkable occur- 
rence recorded by Tacchini without being struck by the evidence 
which it affords of solar mutability. We know that during 
‘thousands of years our sun has poured forth his light and heat 
upon the worlds which circle around him, and that there has been 
no marked intermittence of the supply. 





We hear, indeed, of | 
occasions when the sun has been darkened for a while; and we beside the coupé. 


old post-chaise nailed on in front of it, with a protuberance in 
rough wood at one side, marked “ Boite aux Lettres,” an un- 
compromising wooden bench by way of seat, and a deep 
floor like a well. ‘This is the coupé, for which we have 
taken our tickets in Paris. A few good-looking country 
people stood about, regarding the construction with compla- 
cence. ‘There was no step, and the floor of the thing was at 
least three feet from the ground. I looked at it and sighed. 
Then an amiable person in a blouse, having previously surveyed 
me from head to foot, said significantly, “ ‘Tiens!” and vanished, 
to return presently with a strong wooden chair, which he planted 
With the brief adjuration ‘* Montez-la,” he 


have abundant reasons for believing that he has at times been so | lifted me up on the chair, and shoved me thence into the vehicle. 


~spot-covered that there bas been a notable diminution of the supply 
-of light and heat for several days together. Yet we have had no 
~reasons for anticipating that our sun might permanently lose so 





This was all very well, but my gallant squire in the blouse was 
not to accompany us, aad what was to become of me at the other 
end of the journey, when I should have to descend, in a town, 


much of his heat and lustre that the inhabitants of earth would amid the grins of the boys,—for there are always boys every where, 
‘suffer. ‘Tacchini’s observation reminds us, however, that processes | and they always grin. ‘The driver, attired in a blouse and a tar- 


-are at work upon the sun which admit of being checked or in- | paulin hat, mounted alittle ricketty seat jutting out from the roof, 
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and we started,"with a profusion of salutations and an immense | from a great distance, the songs of countless birds, the variety an@ 
cracking ofj the driver’s whip, aud jingling of the bells on the | harmony of the colouring of the whole scene, are enchanting. We 
harness of three strong white horses, harnessed abreast, whose | fell in love with Bourbonne on the spot, and our impressions remain, 
long tails were carefully tied up in the middle in wide bows. unaltered. 

Heavy rain had fallen during the day, there was no dust, and Nothing can be more unlike a fashionable watering-place 
the road lay through a lovely country, full of delightful novelty | than this little unpretending town, half perched on a hill, 
to us, who are not travelled folk. We were enchanted with the half nestling in a valley, in the midst of the richly cultivated 
great expanses uninterrupted by walls or hedges, the immense | lands of Haute Marne. The people are homely, dignified, in- 
fields covered with fast-ripening grain, and stretching away to the | dependent, one sees none of the grasping servility so common 
edges of the woods, with the abrupt hills, and the gentle undu- ‘in places whose inhabitants live on the concourse of strangers. 
lations, with the sparkling little streams, and the vineyards} A pleasant, ready courtesy, without intrusion or curiosity, 
nestling in the} hollows, with the profusion and variety of the | marks their demeanour,—the bonne foi, which means something 
wild flowers studding the roadside banks, the grasses, the ferns, | more, something other than its English equivalent, the bonne alvi 
the rich tufty underwood, the pretty villages, each with its| which is quite untranslatable. They are said to be very ignorant, 
trough and draw-well, whose windlass is rolled over a worn and but if so, ignorance in their case is unaccompanied by the stolid 
lichen-grown stone; the cherry-orchards, the climbing apricot | brutishness which characterises it among the English population. 
trees, whose rich yellow fruit hang temptingly beside the window- | We have seen no evidences of poverty, every little street is perfectly 
panes. We passthrough several of these villages on our two- | clean, and all the houses of every grade lie confidingly open to in- 
hours’ drive, and are struck with the absence of animal life about | spection. We have never eeen a drunken face or heard a drunken 
them,—we see‘‘only {three pretty goats, between La Ferté and | voice, and the honesty of Bourbonne is proverbial. All the shops 
Bourbonne. Ourfapproach is heralded by a tremendous cracking | are open, and generally empty. At the little circulating library, 
of the driver’s whip; we turn off the poplar-edged road into a| which boasts the usual combination of articles which every one 
grass-grown street,*pass a long dark-grey building, set in a frame- | must be supposed to require, with articles which it is impossible 
work of beautifuljtrees, conifers preponderating, and stop before | to conceive that anyone could ever use, we have unlimited credit, 
the archway of*a courtyard, over which is inscribed Hotel des Bains, | and keep our own account. No one ever writes down the books 
This is the anxious{moment, I look out apprehensively, but there is | we take or those we return, and a general invitation to choose 
no crowd, there ‘are’"no boys, there are a very few and harmless | such articles as we please among the “ objets” on the counters, 
spectators. A gendarme (the‘only one in the place, so far as know) | while Madame is receiving her friends or nursing her baby in 
is standing peacefully on the kerbstone, in order, it was subse- | the back shop, is the usual formula. That everybody should walk 
quently explained{to;me, to prevent the new arrivals being ‘*‘ torn | in everywhere and look at everything is the fashion, and a con- 
to pieces” by the ftouts from the various hotels and boarding- | siderable portion of the commerce of the town is transacted in 
houses. The one excitement of every day here is the arrival of| the street. Elegant samples of millinery display themselves on 
the omnibus, and my} disinterested testimony to a scene which I} their mannequins on the footpaths, and in a place where there is 
never fail to witness, is that the gendarme enjoys a perfect sine- | neither dust nor smoke, caps of white muslin and lace are left 
eure. Some one?opened the door of the coupé, I heard a pleasant / out of doors all day without risk of injury. The queer- 
voice inquire for ‘‘two English ladies who are expected by|est things are mixed up together in the little shops in 
Madame G——,” the driver put his arms into the vehicle, pulled | most unexpected contiguity, and pretty scraps of Uric-d-brac 
me out like a sack, with ‘*V’la une!” as a reply to the question,| are to be poked out by giving one’s mind to it. In 
pulled my sister out’in her turn, and the next moment we were|the common grey earthenware in ordinary use, with rough 
walking down {the ‘little street with a bright-eyed bonne, | designs in a fine deep blue colour, we have found some beautiful 
who took charge ofjus [as if we were the children of the| specimens of form, no doubt preserved since the excavations here 
family, who§badjfjust ‘come home for the holydays. A general} brought Roman models to light. A story, similar to that told 
impression of everything and everybody being al fresco ; of all the| of the discovery of the mineral waters at Bath, relates how the 
doors and windows{beingSopen’; of roofs, variously picturesque in | thermal springs of Bourbonne were revealed by the sagacity of a 
outline, and singularly ;beautiful in their colouring of red and | pig, who cured himself of a cutaneous affection by assiduously 
brown ; of a steep! ascentjiclosed in by an ancient church, with a| rolling about in one marshy spot. The sagacious quadruped 
boldly definedfclocher standing out against a cloudless deep blue | attracted in time the attention of society, and hence these Bains 
sky; of a fountain,’with a wide basin, and a battered terminal| Thermaux. ‘There is probably some truth in the story, as the 
statue in the middle';!of high walls, and heavy grilles of finely-| archives of Bourbonne include a document by which the right 
wrought iron-work ;¥and of great over-shadowing catalpa trees, | of sending the pigs of the place to root for acorns in the adjacent 
with snow-white, blossoms like;etherealised horse-chestnut flowers, | forests, extending over many villages and seigneuries, was granted 
—all these seen’in a™mere glimpse, and we pass through an open|in the sixteenth century, as a specific acknowledgment of 
door (which we havefnever since seen shut), and find ourselves at| the service rendered to the community by the sage porker 
home, in the}‘{sunniest,’ shadiest, cleanest, whitest rooms it is| aforesaid. The church, beautifully situated, dominating the 
possible to imagine. little town, and approached by steep paved ways, stands in 

Commencing our investigations early on the following day with|a corner of a wide market-place, with fine avenues of lime 
the LEtablissement des Bains, we find a building which has not| trees. It dates from the twelfth century, is dark, cold,. 
undergone much improvement since Diderot denounced it, but/and small, but it contains some fine green marble slabs, 
which is sufficiently{spacious for its purpose, and where the | used as partition-walls, and a grand-sounding, melodious peal 
attendants (country people who go off to their vineyards and corn- | of bells, the spoil of the splendid Abbey of Morimon. In 
fields when everybodyjhas been bathed and douched) are | the front, where the venerable building faces the steep street, 
civil and attentive. All the appointments of the baths are| above an old wall buried in the various and luxuriant foliage 
very rough, but theyjare beautifully clean. The properties| which abounds here, and flings its fantastic lines across the road- 
of the water and the method of its administration are| way, like the adornment of a town en féte, there is one of the rare- 
explained to us, we are shown the huge boiling cauldron in the | pierced crosses which shows that in the old, old times the Sacred’ 
earth whence it is divertedzinto the twisting, gurgling pipes that | Host was placed there on great occasions of joy or mourning, of 
climb about in distracting numbers, and then we are ushered into | triumph or of fear, for adoration by the people. In an opposite 
the “garden,” which is the pride of Bourbonne. It is small, | corner stands the more than modest Hotel de Ville, whose doors 
but cleverly laid out, with;winding walks, splendid trees, a fine| are always open. A sentinel of unaggressive appearance lounging 
avenue of limes, some imposing orange trees in boxes, two drink- | about, a few peasants resting on benches, a numerous flock of the 
ing-fountains, a number of benches and tables of the roughest | tamest, fattest, and handsomest pigeons we ever saw feeding and 
construction, a few monuments of antiquity dating from the days | cooing before the door, several kittens at play, and a huge 
of the Romans, and a shed for the shelter of a number of chairs| rabbit on terms of such intimacy with the authorities and 
on wheels, and queer constructions remarkably like English | the people that he extends his confidence to us, and does not 
wheelbarrows, intended for the conveyance to and fro of lame and | attempt to get out of our way, are the chief features of this 
paralysed bathers. This garden occupies the face of a steep little | picture. All the announcements affixed to the walls and shutters 
hill, from whose summit there is a beautiful view of the town, the | here, and indeed all over Bourbonne, are written, or at the most 
adjacent hills, and of a grand stretch of dark forest on the horizon. | lithographed ; printing is not patronised, and the service of the 
The sense of space, of free, pure air, the vast height of the deep | post office is conducted on friendly principles. When a letter 
blue cloudless sky, the absence of the Icast suggestion of smoke | arrives with an unintelligible name for ita superscription, the 
(coal is unknown here), the stillness, permitting sound to reach us| directrice concludes, firstly, that the name is English; secondly, 
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¢hat it is mine, so she sends the letter up to Madame G——’s, and| There are people to whom the absence of salt-spoons, and the 
if it is not for me I return it, Nothing can be simpler or pleasanter | presence of Liliputian washing apparatus would suffice to obscure all 
for all parties. English newspapers and packets by book post | the beauties of nature and all the treasures of art. To such I do not 
are sent to us as a matter of course; I don’t think the aborigines | venture to recommend Bourbonne. Nor do I say to people who 
ever have any; and one day, as we were passing the letter- | cannot enjoy life “ without its pleasures,” come to Bourbonne. It 
box placed on the wall in the Grande Rue, the facteur came is a small and monotonous place. So far I had written, when the 
up, opened it, and extracted one small note, which he | voice of the multitude called me to behold a novelty. I hope 
gravely deposited in the shiny-black cabas which I wish our | you will acknowledge that a large, accurately shaven poodle, 
Postmaster-General would order to be adoptedin England. Near | tastefully attired in a Tyrolean straw hat, with tricolor band, 
the Hotel de Ville there is a very neat little shop, with flower- | cockade, and streamers, surmounted by a waving banner witha 
pots in the window-sills and in the doorway, with snowy muslin | many-coloured inscription, deserves the epithet. This charming 
window-blinds, and a pinewood floor polished to a point of extreme | creature, his movements unrestrained by human companionship, 
slipperiness. This is the atelier of the principal cobbler of the | advances into the midst of the group of observers, bows gravely, 
place, who occupies a bench well within view of his fellow-citizens, | and ‘‘ makes a leg,” then passes slowly along the edge of the little 
and over the door is displayed an astonishing work of art and | crowd, presenting his banner to their greedy eyes. The banner 
imagination. A lion, quite as yellow as life, and very fierce | announces that the gifted animal will exhibit his unparalleled 
indeed, is depicted, in an arena surrounded by admiring but | accomplishments to the distinguished company at the Etablisse- 
frightened spectators, remorselessly rending with tusks and claws | ment on the following Thursday evening, on which occasion there 
—a leather boot. A boldly curved scroll curls above the furious | will be a “‘ grand bal.” We look at each other in amazement. A 
brute, bearing this triumphant legend :—‘ J/ le déchire, mais il ne | ball! Who are the dancers? Every man whom we have seen in 
peut pas le découdre.” the place, under sixty, is lame. ‘This is interesting, because 
The upper part of the town is built within the former enceinte | mysterious, and we ejaculate simultaneously, in the lofty language 
of the ancient chateau of the Seigneurs de Bourbonne, which was | of the Eatanswill Gazette, “‘ We will be there.” F. C. H. 
totally destroyed in the Great Revolution. The zeal of the patriots 
hindered their leaving a .single escutcheon undefaced, but above 


the old archway leading to the stables of the present chateau LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 














{a beautiful residence, with picturesque grounds, commanding - > 
superb view), three shields may still be seen. In the external COLLIERS AND THE PRICE OF COAL. 
walls of many of the houses, and at corners of the streets, we find (To THe Epiror OF THE “Spscraror.”] 


odd bits of the old stonework, and many balconies of the meanest | Srr,—The present high price of coal is just now being insidiously 
houses are formed of curious and delicate, elaborately interlaced | used as an argument against the recent successful agitations 
old iron-work, with scrolls and cyphers which betray its origin. | amongst almost all classes of labour for a reduction in their hours 
In one silent, grass-grown, lonely corner, we came upon an arch, | of work. ‘The coal-masters, backed up by a considerable portion 
half hidden in a great tangle of greenery, and underneath it a | of the Press, are trying to persuade the public that the extra- 
beautiful statue of Notre Dame de Bon Secours, a perfect model | ordinary price of coals which now prevails is chiefly owing to 
of simple majesty and purity, quite uninjured, cobwebs hanging | the shorter hours of work and the higher rate of wages that they 
from the hands, moss amid the folds of the veil, and within the | have been compelled to grant to the colliers. Believing, as I do, 
arch swaying bits of the old cords attached to rusty nails, where, | that no more legitimate or temperately carried-out agitation than 
in old days, humble tokens hung ex voto. One more relic of the | that known as ‘‘the nine hours’ movement” was ever set on foot 
past, significant of the Revolution, caught our attention. | by English workmen, I feel bound to state the real reasons 
On a little hillside, at the extreme end of the town, there | that have brought about this startling rise, lest a good cause 
is a row of very humble cottages. We stopped at the | should be unfairly prejudiced. I am free, however, to admit that 
open door of one of them to ask a direction, and saw that the the higher wage of the collier has had a certain influence in now 
curtain of clean white calico which shaded the upper portion of the | raising the scale, but that it was not one of the primary causes 
door, was bordered with a piece of splendid old lace, a foot in depth. | will be at once ascertained by anyone who inquires into the particu- 
No monuments remain in the church, the cemetery is modern, only | lar time or dates at which the rise of wages took place in any given 
the formal grandeur of the Promenade de Montmorency, which is | district. I have no hesitation in saying that it will invariably be 
the property of the town, indicates that there was once an aristo- | found that the rise in wages took place subsequently to the rise in 
cratic stronghold here. The path is beautiful, with its outside | prices. To connect the high price with the shortened hours of 
avenues of old, old limes, and its long alleys of huge elms, its | labour is equally futile, for a reference to the “ out-put” of coal 
bosquets, like a miniature Versailles, its murmur of insect-life, its | during the past few months, whether for home consumption or for 
stillness, and its deep, welcome shade. Beyond it lie vast corn- | exportation, will show that the amount raised to the surface hag 
fields, then hills, then a horizon of forest. We never meet any of | never been excelled, and but seldom equalled, during the correspond- 
the visitors, ‘‘the bathers,” as the natives call them, in the | ing periods of previous years. Loud complaints are being raised by 
«‘ Montmorency,”— probably because such of them (a very small | coal owners and merchants, which find a certain echo in the public 
minority) as are not lame prefer the garden of the Etablissement, | mind, with respect to the idleness of the colliers and the number 
where there is to be had a faint imitation of a gay watering-place, | of holidays that they insist upon taking. There is doubtless a con- 
where a piano is feebly tinkled of evenings, where chess and | siderable degree of truth in these statements, and we believe of 
dominoes are played, where there is some attempt at ¢oilette, and | our own knowledge that in certain of the Midland coal- 
where sirops, sorbets, and biere de Strasbourg are articles of | fields an increase of nearly twenty-five per cont. on the 
consommation. total ‘‘out-put” of many a colliery might be achieved if 
The great efficacy of the waters of Bourbonne in muscular only the colliers would use their whole energies, and continue to 
affections, in cases of paralysis, chronic rheumatism, and especi- | Work without intermission during the whole of their now shortened 
ally of injury to the bones caused by wounds, attracts a | hours. But then it is impossible to expect during one short year of 
number of sufferers hither. The cheerful click of crutches | sudden and unexpected prosperity to effect an instantaneous change 
upon the pavement is heard from early morn, and cripples | in men’s habits and modes of life. specially is this change dif_i- 
are in so large a majority that we suspect we are regarded | cult to men who are, comparatively speaking, destitute of educa- 
somewhat as impostors because we are not lame. Just opposite | tion and forethought, and who are content from year's end to year's 
to our rooms is a large pavilion of the military hospital, forming | end to plod on in the “ even tenor of their way.” The custom, 
the officers’ quarters. The occupants are all young men, and|in this same Midland district of which I speak, ever since 
they are all more or less maimed. ‘hey seem very cheerful, | coal-fields were first opened, has been to work hard and steadily in 
nevertheless, and they accommodate themselves with ready good- | the winter, and merely in a spasmodic or interjectional way during 
will to the simple resources of Bourbonne. ‘They limp about the | the summer months. And this habit doubtless prevails, with more 
garden, they play dominoes and chess at the little tables, they | or less regularity, over all our great coal-fields. But how did 
consume Strasbourg beer, they sweep the not extensive perspective | such a custom originate? It was not the wish or desire of the men 
of the hilly street with their Jongues-vues, they smoke perpetually, | themselves, for why should conduct find favour among the 
they are tenderly kind to some of their comrades who are quite | workers in coal which never suggested itself to the minds 
helpless invalids, they are imperturbably good-humoured, and the of the workers in any other produce? ‘The truth is that 
demon of Boredom does not visit them ever so lightly or briefly. this custom was engendered by the masters, who were. 
Indeed, the delightful climate seems to banish boredom from every | in their turn compelled to its adoption by the necessities 
one here ; the content and cheerfulness of the natives are infectious. | of the traffic in which they were engaged. There was nota 
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sufficient demand for coal in the summer to justify the masters in 
working the pits full time, especially those pits whose chief busi- 
ness it was to supply material for house consumption. I could 
point to many a large colliery company who are now waxing 
indignant with their men because they are not making more than 
four full days in the week ; yet the very same companies, till the 
present extraordinary demand arose, have never, during any 
summer of their existence, given their men the chance, however 
industriously inclined they might be, of working more than two 
days per week. The fact is that there is more cause for 
wonder in the amount of work that the colliers are now doing, 
considering their normal state during the hot weather, than in 
the apathy with which they are popularly supposed to be regarding 
their present chances of making money. 

If, then, the true cause of the high price of coal is not to be 
found, as the enemies of Trades’ Unions are roundly asserting, in 
the delinquencies of the colliers, where are we to look for its origin, 
and is there any likelihood of its abatement? ‘These are questions 
which are rapidly becoming of interest to every householder in 
the kingdom, and may grow into almost national importance as 
the hard weather advances. Foremost among the causes is the mar- 
vellous increase in the manufacture of iron. ‘This is undoubtedly 
the chief cause, for more than twenty-five per cent. of the total 
supply of coal produced in the United Kingdom is used in the 
manufacture of pig and merchant iron. Nearly another fourth of 
the supply is used in the steam-power that is applied to various 
manufactures. It may be gathered, then, from these two facts that 
a very considerable proportion of the rise in price of coals must be 
set down to legitimate trade operations, and not to causes that 
can be expected to suffer any very sudden depression. So long as 
the manufactures dependent upon steam continue to prosper—and 
what manufacture is not thus dependent?—so long will the high rate 
of both coal and iron in a great measure continue. The evil, there- 
fore, of the great prices of these two commodities will, to a certain 
extent, be modified by the general prosperity of trade and industry, 
and no great depression can occur (unless caused by another Euro- 
pean war), so long as the vast internal resources of Russia, and toa 
more limited extent of both Spain and Italy, remain, as yet, un- 
developed. A sudden diminution in the price of coal is not then, 
in my opinion, to be looked for, so far as concerns that part of the 
rise which is to be attributed to the prosperous state of the iron 
trade and other manufactures. One cause, however, of the rise 
must ere long, though it may not come this winter, diminish in 
extent. ‘The fear of still higher prices has caused householders to 
make the most strenuous efforts to obtain from their coal merchants 





a supply of coal farin excess of that which they have been wont to | 
obtain in the summer months. The coal merchants have! 
responded to this demand, especially in London, by raising the 

prices far higher than they were justified in doing by the cost at | 
the pit’s mouth, A certain proportion of the rise is clearly, there- 
fore, due toa panic, and this proportion being an illegitimate one, 
must sooner or later collapse. It is not likely that such a reduc- 
tion will take place before the spring, but meanwhile, if I may 
venture to prophecy, I do not look for any continued rise in prices 
beyond a slight fluctuation. Other minor and incidental causes, 
such as the rise in railway rates, cannot be expected to last; but 
these may be set off against the trifling increase in pay obtained 
by the colliers, which has every appearance of permanency.— 
I an, Sir, &c., One Wuo Knows. 





THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 

{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—Absence from home, and other causes which I need not 
specify, prevented me from sending you last week, as I had pro- 
mised, a second letter, in continuation of the one which you were 
80 good as to publish in the Spectator of July 20. 

There is a great deal in your very thoughtful review of my little 
book on which I should like, with your leave, to make some re- 
marks. But your space is valuable, and I must not trespass on it 
unduly. I shall therefore confine myself to answering, as well as 
I can, the questions which you put to me « propos of my quota- 
tion of ‘St. John’s admonition that no hospitality is to be shown 
to any one who impugns the Incarnation.” 

After quoting St. John’s words, you proceed :—‘* Now we would 
ask Mr. Maccoll how far he acts on this admonition, or would 
urge his correspondent, the Prime Minister, to do so? Does he 
seriously think that the Prime Minister ought not to invite to his 
house anyone who does not confess ‘‘that Jesus Christ is come 
in the flesh”? The answer to this question would be a perfectly 
fair test of the difference between the modern and the early 





Christian view of unbelief.” 








Now, first of all, let me say, by way of parenthesis, that E 
quoted St. John’s words for a purpose somewhat different from 
that which you imagine. It had been asserted by different 
writers and speakers that the tone and spirit of the Athanasian 
Creed were out of harmony with the tone and spirit of the Gospel. 
To meet this objection I quoted a number of passages from the- 
Gospels and Epistles, and among the rest the passage from St. John 
on which you have animadverted. With this explanation I proceed 
to answer the questions you have put tome. And I think I shall 
find it easier to do this, if wecan agree as to what St. John’s point 
of view was when he wrote the passage in question. Two great facts 
stood prominently out before his mind. One was the moral wretched- 
ness and hopelessness in which the non-Christian world lay. ‘ The- 
whole world lieth in wickedness ;” and the only hope of recovery for- 
mankind was in the Incarnation of the Son of God. The man, 
therefore, who went about denying the incarnation was, in St. 
John's eyes, an enemy of the human race, and was to be treated* 
as such. Was he wrong? I do not think that any Christian among: 
us would say so, if he could realise the putrid state of society in the 
midst of which St. John lived, and of which there was no cure but 
Christianity. ‘‘ The kingdoms of this world” have long since *‘ be-- 
come the kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ,” and we live under 
a neworder of things which is absolutely the creation of the Incarna- 
tion. Wedo not see the danger, therefore, which was so close and 
real to St. John, lest Christianity should fail to triumph over the- 
superstitions and abominations which had so degraded our race, 
And so we cun afford, or think we can, to be magnanimous in our 
dealings with heresiarchs, to pat them on the back, and call them 
honest fellows. But is there not an ingredient of indolent selfish- 
ness in this way of acting? If Christianity is indeed fraught 
with all the blessings with which we credit it, is it not selfish and 
cruel to encourage those who are outside its pale in the belief that 
they are just as well without it, and that they are really doing no- 
harm in propagating their heresies? It is comfortable to be on 
terms of good-fellowship with those around us, and I very much 
fear that our tendency to error is dictated less by any true charity 
than by an ignoble love of ease. 

The other great fact before the heart and mind of St. John was: 
that the honour of his Master was concerned in the acceptance of 
the Incarnation. The person and humanity of Christ were not to- 
him, as they sometimes are to us, mere notions, but vivid facts. 
His eyes had looked upon, his hands had handled, ‘‘ the Word of 
Life ;” he had watched the ebbing of that redeeming life upon 
the Cross; he had conversed with Him after His resurrection ;: 
he had witnessed His ascent from Mount Olivet; he had par- 
taken of ‘‘the promise from the Father” imparted on Pentecost. 
And now to be told that this was all a myth, and that Jesus of 
Nazareth was not very God,—this was to smite the beloved: 
disciple with a pang sharper than husband ever felt from an im- 
putation on the virtue of his wife, or a son from a stain cast upon 
his mother’s honour. To deny the Incarnation was, in St. John’s 
eyes, to deny the legitimacy of his Divine Master. 

Conceive the case of a thoroughly sincere enthusiast going about 
the country preaching that the English monarchy ought to be- 
abolished, and affirming, by way of clinching his argument, that 
Queen Victoria was a bastard. Would the man’s sincerity be any 
excuse for the Prime Minister in ‘‘ receiving him into his house ” 
and “ bidding him God speed” ? Would not such an act be con- 
sidered an intimation on the part of the Prime Minister that he- 
regarded the stability of the English monarcby and the honour of. 
the Sovereign as open questions and fit subjects of debate? 

Now let me ask you, are the stability of the English monarchy 
and the honour of the English Sovereign of greater importance 
than the stability of Christianity and the honour of Jesus Christ 
Is it not possible that tolerance of error may sometimes spring 
from indifference to truth? If we really had before our minds. 
such a vivid image of our Lord as St. John had, is it not likely 
that we should resent as warmly as he did all serious imputation 
on His character? And what is the denial of the Incarnation but- 
such an imputation? Our Lord himself bas warned us of a time- 
when “the love of many shal] wax cold,” and I am rather afraid: 
that it is to this coldness, and not to an increase of charity, that 
our exuberant tolerance of every kind of theological error is due. 
Let us remember that those ancient preachers of our faith, whose- 
severity to heresy we may be tempted to censure, spent their lives 
in the service of their fellows, while many of us, who sit in judg-- 
ment upon them, spend our lives in the profession of fine senti-- 
ment, and in the practice of a refined selfishness. 

On the whole, then, I am inclined to think that the question 
which you have put to me is one which cannot be answered off- 
hand. The answer must in each case depend upon the circume 
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stances. 1 have no difficulty in conceiving cases in which, in my 
humble judgment, it would be the duty of a Christian Prime 
Minister not to ‘‘ receive into his house ” or ‘* bid God speed” to 
an open impugner of the Incarnation. very man must be 
judged according to the measure of his light and opportunities. 
The Jew, the Mohammedan, the fetish-worshipper, who lives up | 
to the standard of his opportunities, is, I believe, more acceptable | 
in the sight of God than the Christian who lives below the standard 
of his faith. Now, as of old, “tin every nation he that feareth 
Him and worketh righteousness is accepted of Him.” And I have 
no doubt that it is as true of Christians as of Jews, that hereafter 
‘‘ many shall come from the East and from the West, and shall 
sit down with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob in the kingdom of 
heaven, while the children of the kingdom shall be cast out.” 
In other words, believers in the Athanasian Creed may be lost, 
while many who never heard of it may be saved. And yet, just 
as of old, ‘‘ salvation was of the Jews,” so now the way of salva- 
tion is the way of the Athanasian Creed.—I am, Sir, &c., 
12 Chester Terrace, S.W., August 1. | Matcotm Macco.t. 





(To THe EpIToR OF THE “ SPEcCTATOR.”] 

Srr,—The present state of opinion on the question of the Atha- 
nasian Creed is a singular instance of the changes which time 
brings about. ‘This creed owes its position in our Church Services 
not to the conservative feeling of the Catholics, but to the zeal of 
the Reformers, by whom it was regarded chiefly as a protest 
against the Papacy. Curious as this may seem, it is clearly 
intimated by no less an authority than that of Queen Elizabeth 
herself, in her reply to the Romish Bishops at the beginning of 
her reign. In this document, wherein, as Dean Hook observes, 
the hand of Archbishop Parker is legible, she alluded to the 
courage with which St. Athanasius withstood the heresies which 
had crept into the Church of Rome, and how he got the victory. 
* Do ye not acknowledge his Creed to this day? Dare any of ye 
say he is aschismatic? Surely ye are not so audacious. There- 
fore, as ye acknowledge his Creed, it shows he was no schismatic. If 
Athanasius withstood Rome for her then heresies, then others may 
safely separate themselves from your Church and not beschismatics.” 
The Reformers regarded most subjects from the point of view of their 
controversy with Rome. They had been struck by the attitude of 
Athanasius standing alone against the world, when councilsof Bishops 
and Pope Liberius had been frightened into some concessions. In 
their anxiety to discover ancient authorities to sanction their 
revolt from the Papacy, the name of so great a father was eagerly 
welcomed, and thus Athanasius and his Creed became the fashion 
among Protestants. 

Lord Shaftesbury’s recent line of action shows how completely 
this argument has been abandoned by the present anti- Roman party. 
It could not indeed stand the test of modern criticism. Athanasius 
was, of all the Greek Fathers, the most indebted to the Bishops of 
Rome, and the most closely connected with the Latin Church. He 
even understood Latin, as his pun on the word ‘‘cras,” pro- 
nounced in the French manner like the cawing of a rook, suffici- 
ently proves. Yet he was no more the author of the creed called 
after him than Solomon was of the Book of Wisdom; so that 
even if he had been a Protestant, it was no reason for giving so 
prominent a place to the ‘‘ Quicunque vult.” ‘The real authorship 
of that creed or psalm is lost in the obscurity of those darkest of 
all centuries which succeeded the subversion of Roman civilisation 
by the Northern barbarians. It was very difficult to keep those bar- 
barians in order, and the clergy of the period, who were themselves 
very imperfectly educated, had frequently no better expedient 
for controlling them than the composing of anathemas. Thus, 
when Pope Stephen would dissuade Charlemagne from a Lom- 
bard alliance, he tells him that if he married the daughter of 
Desiderius, ‘‘ he should be chained with the fetters of anathema, 
and banished from the kingdom of God, and with the Devil and 
other impious persons, and the most atrocious pomps of Satan, 





appointed to be burned in eternal fires.” The historian Gre- 
gorius remarks on this. These were customary formulas of that | 
age. ‘*' Thrust into chaos,” “burned with Judas the traitor and 
the most atrocious pomps of the Devil,” were inscribed on | 
monuments of the dead to prevent their desecration, and 
written at the end of grants to pious objects as a warning to | 
possible disendowers. The founder's charter to Evesham Abbey 
is an example, showing how formidable such denunciations sound | 
in ecclesiastical Latin :—‘* Qui locum hunc contaminare pre3sump- 
serit judicetur ante tribunal Christi, et nunquam in Christi veniat 
memoriam.” In an age when such anathemas were as common as | 
altar denunciations at a Galway election, the damnatory clauses 
of the Athanasian Creed would seem quite natural, and offend no 
one.—I am, Sir, &c., N. G. Barr. 








BOOKS. 
—_—— @— 
JOHN CONINGTON.* 
[SECOND NOTICE.) 

Few readers of the volume of Essays on a Liberal Education which 
appeared about five years ago will have failed to notice the singu- 
larly able and temperate review of it which Professor Conington 
contributed to the Contemporary Review. We have found great 
pleasure in renewing our acquaintance with it; nor indeed do we 
know, among all the apologies that have been made for a classical 
training, one on which we would sooner rest the cause. Many 
men with the strong personal predilections for the pursuits of 
scholarship which were so manifest in Professor Conington would’ 
have been inclined to be dogmatic and intolerant in arguing for a 
favourite study so violently assailed. It was one of the many 
debts that we owe to him that he taught us a wiser and more 
efficient advocacy. In no man had ‘‘ commerce with the ancients” 
—to apply the admirable words which he has himself quoted from Mr. 
Matthew Arnold—produced a more “‘steadying and composing 
effect.” ‘The reasonableness and modesty of the man, his willingness 
to appreciate at their full value attainments which he did not himself 
possess, his liberal readiness to admit among the methods of edu- 
cation studies to which he was personally disinclined, are eminently 
noteworthy. Nor is there anything more interesting in the review 
than the notices, which we can only wish were more copious, of 
his own mental history and of his experience as a teacher. What 
a curious fact, for instance, it is that he tells us of himself, that he 
preferred to read a Greek author with the help of a Latin trans- 
lation. Greek, it must be remembered, had been the favourite 
study of his early mauhood, till circumstances called upon him to 
devote himself to Latin; and it was to Greek, as we have heard, 
that, by one of those pathetic returns to early tastes which are 
so often recorded of the dying, his thoughts recurred in the deliri- 
ous utterances of his last hours. Were we to select what seems 
to us the ablest paper of these volumes we should choose this 
review, but to pass even cursorily over the topics which it suggests 
would be more than our space will permit. Less familiar to oun 
readers will be the inaugural lecture which Professor Coningtom 
delivered on his appointment to the Chair of Latin, which he 
occupied till his death. Its subject is “‘ The Academical Study of 
Latin.” Among other things, it contains a very able and interest- 
ing statement of the piace which he conceived to belong to Latin 
literature in the mental history of the world. The value of such 
a statement, coming as it does from a competent judge who knew 
well both sides of the question which he was discussing, is mani- 
fest. The matchless beauty and richness of the language and 
literature of Greece, contrasted as they are with a certain hardness 
and unloveliness in Koman life and thought, are apt to fascinate 
and dazzle us. Such passages as the following should be useful aa 
a corrective :— 

“ Porfect as it is in its own symmetry, the literature of Greece was. 
not only subject to critical changes, but itself formed a stage in a pro- 
cess yet unfinished, and tbat not as a golden age, followed by a succes~ 
sion of baser metals, but rather as a heroic fore-time, ushering in periods. 
of historical life which, though constantly looking back to it as the 
source of light and inspiration, have yet a purpose and a being of their 
own. Few, indeed, are disposed to deny the originality of much of tho 
literature which they see daily living around them; but it is not gene- 
rally felt that what appears so fresh aud new is in large measure due to 
modifications introduced by the great writers of the later Republic and 
the Empire. In spite of the various causes which tended to assimilate 
the literary character of the two nations—causes each of which would 
well bear the burden of a separate discussion—the animating principle 
of kindred though not identical mythologies, the influence of like con- 
ceptions of politics and society, the common peculiarities of a hearing as 
opposed to a reading age, as seen in their effects on the form of compo- 
sition, the similarity of pronunciation, leading the Latin poets to discard 
any attempts at originality in their metres, there wero features in the 
intellectual culture of Rome which might fairly be called national, if a 
more careful observation did not lead us to regard them not as charac- 
teristic of this or that people, but as making the general progress of 
letters. One of the most noticeable facts in literature is the gradual 
encroachment of prose upon poetry—a change which has been going on 
from the first, and of which evidently we do not yetsee the end. In later 
times it has received a mighty impulse from the invention of printing, 
as it probably did before from the discovery of the art of writing; but 
its process bas not been less certain, mechanical appliances remaining 
the same, and it may fairly be accepted as a test of literary development. 
That Rome affords an instance of it may be inferred at once from the 
fact, which most would admit, that its prose writers are, on the whole, 
superior in excellence to its poets. Epistolary composition, which im 
Greece appears scarcely to have been studied at all as an art, except by 
the Sophists and forgers of the later schools, in Rome is cultivated by 
the most accomplished men of the best ages. Satire, the one kind of 
poetry to which Quintilian could point as the indigenous growth of hia 
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country, is seen, in the hands of its most finished artist, to be closely 
allied to prose; just as under the altered circumstances of the present 
day it finds its representative in the pamphlet, the article, or the moral 
essay. The same advance in the power of adapting the form to the 
matter may be seen in the Roman treatment of history. Thucydides 


knew no better way of exhibiting his consummate knowledge of character, | 


than by inventing long speeches such as his historical personages might 
have spoken—in other words, by confounding history with the drama. 
In Tacitus, on the other hand, the analysis of human actions and motives 
is carried on much more directly ; the two elements, the narrative and 
the philosophical, were felt each to have its proper place; and the same 
scheme embraces both as such in their individual distinctness.” 

From the claims of Latin literature the lecturer passed by a 
natural transition to an argument in which indeed was found the 
raison d'étre of his own position, the claims of the study of litera- 
ture itself as an educational method. It is possible that he will 
seem to some to dwell too much on the literary side of the study 
of language. This, as we have said on another occasion, was the 
side to which Professor Conington’s own tastes inclined him. 
Such an inclination it would be ungracious to criticise. There is 
one part certainly of the Professor's work, his business of inter- 
preting the thoughts of the past, which cannot be done in 
perfection without it. But perhaps we may be allowed 
to regret that Professor Conington’s exquisite appreciation of 
literary skill led him in a measure away from the study of what, 
though artistically less perfect, has a linguistic importance which 
cannot be exaggerated. An interesting paper on Ennius shows 
that he did not neglect the study of early Latinity, but it is 
strange to see among the collected works of a Professor of Latin 
no formal notice of Plautus, the richest treasure-house of Latin 
scholarship. But for the study of language, as regarded from his 
own point of view, this lecture is an eloquent apology. Here, for 
instance, is a fine passage :— 

“TI know not how it may be in the case of other sciences, but I can 
testify to the genuine intellectual satisfaction which the mind receives 


thought it ‘‘ beyond comparison better” than blank verse, unas 

here we cannot affect to agree with him. Of the value of his own 
| work in this line we cannot pretend to form anything like a 
complete estimate. The editor tells us ‘it is clear, from the 
| rapidity with which the MS. is written, as well as from the 
| minute alterations which have been made in the more studied 
| passages, that this portion of his work suffers severely from 
posthumous publications.” But its use to every student of Virgil 
will be very great. ‘Taken, indeed, together with the commentary 
of the edition, aud with the poetical translation, it completes 
such a service as it may almost be said no classical author hag 
received from the hands of an editor in modern times. We shall 
give a specimen, adding, for the sake of comparison, the parallel 
| passages from a version of no mean merit, that of Messrs. Lonsdale 
and Lee, and subjoining, for convenience vf comparison, the 
original :— 


| under certain conditions as an instrument of translation. 


ConrnGTon. 

“* Alas, my son! ask not of the heavy griof that those of your blood 
must bear. Of him the fates shall give but a glimpse to earth, nor 
suffer him to continue longer. Yes, powers of the sky! Rome's race 
would have been in your eyes too strong, had a boon like this been its 
own for ever. What groanings of the brave shall be wafted from Mars’ 
broad field to Mars’ mighty town! What a funeral, father Tiber, shall 
thine eyes behold, as thou flowest past that new-built sepulchre! No 
child of the stock of Ilion shall raise his Latian ancestors to such heights 
of hope; never while time lasts shall the land of Romulus take such 
pride in any that she has reared. Woe for the piety, for the ancient 
faith, for the arm unconquered in battle! Never would foeman have 
met that armed presence unscathed, marched he on foot into the field 
or tore with bloody spur the flank of his foaming steed. Child of a 
nation’s sorrow! were there hope of thy breaking the tyranny of fate, 
thou shalt be Marcellus. Bring me handfuls of lilies, that I may strew 
the grave with their dazzling hues, and crown, if only with these gifts, 
my young descendant’s shade, and perform the vain service of sorrow.'” 


LONSDALE AND LEE. 





“My son seeks not to learn your people's boundless woe; him, fate 








when some discovery, in itself, perhaps, of quite minor importance, a| shall but show to the world, nor suffer him longer to exist. Too mighty 
latent metaphor, a concealed imitation, the substitution of one insigni-| had the Roman race appeared to you, aye, gods of heaven, had these 
ficant word or inflection of a word for another, or even the mere | blessings become its own for ever? How deep the groans of men that 
— of a word, hitherto overlooked, and now noticed accidentally, | famous plain shall send up to the mighty town of Mavors! or what sad 
as flashed light on an entire passage, and a vague sense of dispro-| obsequies shalt thou, O Tiber! see when thou glidest past his new-built 
portion bas given place to a clear perception of harmonious symmetry. sepulchre. And no other youth of Trojan blood shall raise to such a 
Or again, where the lighting-up has been not sudden, but gradual, it is| height of hope his Latin forefathers; nor shall the land of Romulus 
not the less reassuring to recall the first aspect of a sentence, seemingly | vaunt herself so high in any other of her children. Alas, his piety, alas! 
complete in itself, and sufficient to the eye of the ordinary reader, and | his antique honour, and his hand invincible in war! No one would, with 
compare it with the full appreciation which is gained at last, when | impunity, have advanced to meet him in arms, either when he marched 
every point bas been accurately scrutinised, and the student once more | on foot against the foe, or struck his spurs into the sides of his foaming 
eomes to survey itas a whole. Thus the exegetical study of the classics, | steed. Alas, hapless boy! If it may bo that you break through your 
as it appears to me, fulfils the two great conditions of an educational | hard fate, you shall be a Marcellus. Give mo handfuls of lilies; I 
instrument: it gives at once a general and a special discipline: it) would strew bright flowers, and plenteously, with these gifts, at least 
‘encourages exuberant variety of interest along with severe precision of | honour the spirit of my descendant, and discharge an unavailing duty.” 
aim. I do not say that it has always had this effect on the mind of the | AEX. VL. 868-886 
student, but I believe that where it has failed to do so, the fault has not 0 aente? fone Sestaen Sg enone wereees 
boen in the method, and that if even really great scholars have some- | 0. 8 Presi h f q f ] . 
° , as : = stendet terris hunc tantum fata ; neque ultra 
times been narrow and one-sided, they have been so far less complete, : “a : 
’ 1: : Esse sinent. Nimium vobis Romana propago 
not only as men, but as scholars. I believe also that, like all methods, . m . : : 
P : ape Visa potens, Superi, propria haec si dona fuissent. 
it has a salutary tendency to equalise human capacities, so that though : A : 
7 - J , Quantos ille virum magnam Mavortis ad urbem 
the greatest reward will always fall to his lot who, having the greatest 6 sia Sengiee: ae 
: “ : ampus aget gemitus! vel quae, Tiberine, videbis 
natural powers, economises them most prudently and disposes them to Wemawe. atin taeda Geséteabers seeentenn 
the best advantage, there will yet be an abundant harvest which inferior Nee — Sheen ante ae Sn conte Eatians . 
minds are certain to reap, by the mere fact of their honest compliance In 4 x sclieh Geen th nent 
with prescribed rules; while those who go out in their own strength, dis- Ullo se t ee ‘ilies toatehe siamee q 
daining all labour that appears uncongenial, find for the most part ers =o Pants : 
Siaine eemuneetios ccaccdts.” Heu pietas, heu prisca fides, invictaque bello 
P y Dextera! non illi quisquam se impune tulisset 
The other essays we must be content with enumerating. Bearing Obvius armato, seu cum pedes iret in hostem, 
on classical literature we have, besides those already mentioned, a + ny eee pny semreneay od - 
“* Review of Munro’s Lucretius,” a lecture on “ The Style of To Messing pd ay Manibus date lilia “wa mg : 
: = ; : Pg P 
Lucretius and Catullus,” in which was, in fact, a rejoinder to Mr. Purpureos spargam flores, animamque nepotis 
’ J . arp parg . q opotl 
Munro (nothing can be more refreshing than the courtesy with — saltem adcumulem donis, et fungar inani 
which this controversy is conducted), ‘The Later Roman Epic — 
—Statius” (reprinted from the North British Review), ‘The 
Later Roman Tragedy—Seneca,” a ‘‘ Professorial Lecture,” ‘‘ The 


Fables of Babrius,” reprinted from the Edinburgh Review, * Criti- 





CHATTERTON.* 
Turs is a very valuable book. It is to be hoped that people will 
now read Chatterton: he has long been to the majority a mere 
eal Notes,” and a “ Review of Mr. Paley’s Select Epigrams of | name. The Rowley poems ought to be read, and they are now 
Martial.” In “ English Literature,” we have an essay on Pope | very easy reading. Mr. Skeat has preserved their peculiar flavour 
which appeared in Oxford Essays, 1858, and lectures on King Lear | hy retaining enough of their antique phraseology, but where 
and Hamlet. With these is classed an article on ‘+ The English | rhythm and rhyme are not involved he has often modernised it, 
Translators of Virgil.” It is characteristic of the man that, know- | while the Rowleian words are translated at the bottom of the page. 
ing, as he did, thoroughly what a translation ought to be, his} We advisedly adopt Mr. Skeat’s phrase, “‘ Rowleian,” because 
judgment is so uniformly lenient and kindly. One is reminded of | he has made it, in his preliminary essay, if possible more certain 
the judge who, when some one said ‘‘ This wine is bad,” answered, | than before that the poems are not written in fifteenth-century 
4¢ No wine is bad ; some wine is better than other, but all wine is | English; that they are not by the pseudo-monk Rowley, but by 
good.” Almost every translation of the author whom he admired * ‘the marvellous boy” himself. Mr. Skeat makes one very im- 
much—he began, strange to say, with a disposition to depreciate | portant remark. It is a most significant fact that Chatterton’s 
him—seemed to Conington to have some merit. But we cannot| words in the foot-notes frequently suit the scansion of the line 
dwell on the article, having to pass on at once to the prose trans-| better than his words in the Rowley text, and this made the 
lation of Virgil (now published for the first time, though portions | rewriting of the poems more easy. But why is the fact 80? 
were from time to time read at public lectures), which occupies | Because they were first written in modern English. 


mearly the whole of the second of these two volumes. Already, in 











* Chatterton’s Poetical Works, Edited by Rev. Walter Skeat. London: Bell and 
! Daldy. 


the article just mentioned, he had expressed a preference for prose 
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That a boy of fifteen or sixteen should have produced such | worthy fact, in this elegy he touches upon that ancient world 
ms is certainly startling, but that anyone should have pro- | which he loved. He is in a ruin, and he beholds the Druid beside 


duced the works of Shakespeare is also startling. This is a | the altar. 


question of what genius can or cannot do; but that these poems 
should have been written in the fifteenth century involves many 


| 


As to the Rowley series, we do not hesitate to say that they 
contain some of the finest poetry in our language, though they are 


more inconceivable difficulties of a different kind altogether. In | unequal, just as the modern poems are. They are jewels set im 
fact, the only plausible argument on this side was the alleged | the prose-romance of ancient Bristol as imagined by Chatterton ; 


inferiority of Chatterton’s acknowledged poems. 


But this— | though Canynge, the old mayor, who is the central figure, was ap 


partly from a certain glamour cast over the Rowley series by their | actual person of importance. Let us for a moment glance at the 


supposed origin and archaic form, and partly from a spirit of 
tisanship introduced into the controversy—has been very 


| 


earlier history of the boy-poet who conceived all this. For splendid 
as his poetry often is, there is no doubt that it derives 


greatly exaggerated. They are not so good as the others, taken | much of its interest for us from our knowledge of the mar- 
as a whole; but if they had stood alone, they would have proved | vellous creature who wrote it. There is a personal fascination 


the child who wrote them—who poured them forth in profusion, 
partly under the pressure of want—to be a unique literary 
phenomenon. We have lines like these,—on a good organist :— 
“ He keeps the passions with the sound in play, 
And the soul trembles with the trembling key.” 
Again :— 
‘** Conscience, the soul-chameleon’s varying hue, 
Reflects all notions, to no notion true.” 
But what strikes one most all through these acknowledged poems 
is the boy’s almost ghastly precocity, though there is also doubt- 
less a good deal of swagger and hobbedehoyish assumption of 
worldly wisdom and immoral knowledge. Professor Masson, in 
his brief but beautiful memoir (which we always associate with 
that other little gem of poetical biography, Lord Houghton’s Life 
of Keats), well describes the impetuous young fellow, who had just 
come off the Bristol coach, leaving his luggage at Mrs. Ballance’s 
in Shoreditch (where he first lodged), and setting off instantly, 
though it was between five and six on a cold, dusk April evening, 
to call on no less than four publishers, who lived a long way off 
and in different directions; seeing them all, moreover, and “ going 
through each interview without any unnecessary degree of bash- 
fulness.” The ** Revenge,” his little burletta which was written for 
Marylebone Gardens, and probably performed there after his death, 
is perfectly charming for gaiety and sprightliness; and the 
satirical humour of two pieces where he ridicules the affected 
dilettante of Strawberry Hill is of the highest promise (‘* The 
Woman of Spirit” and ‘* Memoirs of a Sad Dog”). 

It has been well observed that Chatterton lived two distinct 
lives, and produced literary work accordingly. He had two dis- 
tinct moods: in the graver, more imaginative mood most of the 
Rowley series, prose and verse, are written ; nevertheless, there are 
humour and sprightliness in them too, which have not been suffici- 
ently remarked. How excellent the humour of “ The De Bergham 
Pedigree,” with which he hoaxed Bergum, the pewterer, whose 
arms were supposed to include ‘‘ two cat-a-mountains ermine,” 
&c.! Yet the pewterer, like Oliver Twist, positively “ asked 
for more,” and straightway Chatterton brought it. But what we 
wish to make clear is that in the finer serious passages of the 
modern series, the same manner is distinctly discernible as in 
corresponding passages of the ancient ; there is notably the strong 
Spenserian tendency to personification. ‘Thus we have,— 

* Self-frighted Fear creeps silent through the gloom, 
P Starts at the rustling leaf and rolls his eyes ;” 
and,— 
‘*Pale rugged Winter, bending o’er his tread, 
His grizzled hair bedropt with icy dew, 
His eyes a dusky light congealed and dead, 
His robe a tinge of bright ethereal blue,— 
“His train, a motleyed, sanguine, sable cloud, 
He limps along the russet dreary moor, 
Whilst rising whirlwinds, blasting keen, and loud 
Roll the white surges to the sounding shore.” 


The elegy on the death of his great friend Phillips is full of these | 
personifications. How beautiful are the following lines !— 


“The darksome ruins of some sacred cell, 
Where erst the sons of Superstition trod, 
Tottering upon the mossy meadow, tell 
We better know, but less adore our God. 
“ Now as I mournful tread the gloomy nave, 
Through the wide window, once with mysteries dight, 
The distant forest, and the darkened wave 














Of the swoln Avon ravishes my sight.” 


about this prodigy of genius and his strange, grim, half-humorous, 
half-awful history. ‘Chere are some full-grown writers even who- 
will always be associated with their writings in our imagination ; 
their magic influence seems to flash as much out of their lives 
as out of their works; such a one was Dante; such another 
Johnson ; such another Byron ; but of the child Chatterton it is, 
of course, more eminently true. Until he was six years old he 
was supposed to be de/icient in intellect, for he would sit alone for 
hours, crying and moody. ‘The utter inability of those at home, 
and even of his acquaintances at Bristol, to appreciate him deep- 
ened his natural reserve, as Professor Wilson observes, into habitual 
secretiveness ; and that love of mystery and mystifying which he 
displayed is to some degree thus accounted for. As to his literary 
patrons at Bristol, the Caltcotts and Barretts, &c., they were such a 
curious compound of literary or bibliopolic taste, consummate vanity 
and particular portentous duucehood, that one can feel, if one gets 
to know the boy at all, what a rare grim lonely fun it must have 
been to mystify them. Suddenly, however, the illuminated 
capitals of an old musical folio of his father’s, which his mother 
was tearing up, attracted the child, and he straightway fell in love 
with them ; henceforth he began to learn, and she taught him to 
read out of an old black-letter Bible, ‘‘so that he only turned in 
later years from medizval illumination and antique typography, to 
the unfamiliar aspect of contemporary literature.” The corner 
turned, he devoured knowledge with insatiable voracity, study- 
ing all day and all night up till quite early in the morning, 
as his bedfellow in Shoreditch told Croft. Then he shut himself 
up in an attic with a great piece of ochre, pounce-bags full of 
charcoal-dust, and parchments (which he mostly used for copying 
old heraldic devices, and for other architectural antique drawings). 

He was the descendant of a long line of sextons, who had in 
former times paced along the old aisles of St. Mary Redcliffe, 
jangling its ponderous keys, and talking with its stony effigies of 
knights and saints buried below; his father was a wild, clever, 
drunken sub-chaunter, who died before Thomas was born. The 
child, therefore, living close to the church as he did (both at his 
mother’s and Colston’s School, the Bristol Bluecoat School, to which 
he went at seven years old), would have constant access to it; 
and as a matter of fact, it was the master-spell that dominated 
his passionate imagination; it was the nucleus of the whole 
Rowley-romance. ‘here was one spot in Redcliffe meadows, in 
full view of the church, where a companion tells us he delighted to- 
lie; avd after fixing his eyes on the church in a kind of trance, 
he would at last break out with ‘‘that steeple was struck by 
lightning ; that was the place where they formerly acted plays.” 
The poems are full of allusions to the church :— 

“ Thou soest this maestrie of a human hand, 
The pride of Bristowe and the Western land.” 

And to anyone who has seen the church, its weird effect upon this 
wonderful child who loved to haunt it will not appear surprising. 
It is one of the most glorious old churches in Europe; the 
airy solemn harmony of its nave, aisles, piered arches, groined 
roof, stained windows, and monumental effigies of old worthies. 
lying upon their tombs is certainly unsurpassed. It is specially 
interesting now, since unhappy genius has breathed life into these: 
stone figures and bidden them arise. Chatterton in one of his 
poems says, if you prayed long enough, surely a crusader or other 
worthy in the attitude of prayer would move, and repeat the Ave 
Mary. We have known a child to whom an imaginary history of 


Again, the noble “ Elegy at Stanton Drew,” in which there is a | his own creation was for many years evidently as real as the actual 


stately majesty of thought, imagery, and language, if it had been | events of his life. 


So it was with Chatterton, Only with him 


translated into the Rowley dialect, would have been hailed as these conceptions formed a whole of transcendent poetic beauty. 
among the best of that series, and seems even now to be out of | To acknowledge to himself and others that the monk Rowley did 
place among the juvenile, alloyed, and insincere verses which (find- | 
ing they paid better) the boy wrote, chiefly at the later period, 
when he had lost his faith in God and man, and had felt more of 
the muddy passions, venal aspirations, and dreary disappointments 
of life. 


Alas! how yourg was he fcr such cxperience, but uote- , 





not write the poems would have broken the spell that entranced 
him in his magical beautiful world. As to the manufacture of 
parchments, he never produced more than one or two, when very 
much pressed by the dunderheads, who would not believe him, 
even when he confissed to writing some of the poems. Over the 
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north porch there is a room called the muniment-room, in which 
the celebrated old chests, full of parchments and deeds relating 
to the church were placed; they had been ransacked, and all 
that was valuable removed before the poet’s birth, his father hav- 
ing appropriated much of what remained as mere waste-paper. 
Some of the mouldering chests are still there; and the 
spot appears to the present writer a sacred one, well worthy of 
a pilgrimage. Through the mullions you see the old tower, with 
‘ite beautiful tracery; birds cawing about it; the sunshine 
streaming out of the blue sky, over antique chests, and dim, 
dusty floor; if you pause, reverent and silent, the boy Chatterton 
thimself seems to muse once more there beside you. 





STEPHEN LANGTON AND HIS TIMES.* 
PurosorueERs and historians are agreed that the rise and fall of 
nations are in the main subjeet to laws as real, though not so 
certainly determined—perhaps in their very nature not so uncon- 
ditional and inflexible—as those of astronomy. ‘There are large 
vTegions of history in which the cosmic order of events, and the 
‘purpose which runs through them, have been ascertained with the 
general and settled consent of all men; but there are apparently 
great chaotic blanks in the same history of which the wit of man 
‘bas not yet discovered the meaning ; and not only so, but there is 
still mach in every history as to which even learned and thought- 
ful men are not agreed as to what is chaos and what is cosmos, 
—whether light and goodness have triumphed, or ignorance 
and evil have still held their ground. Nor are these irrecon- 
‘cilable differences of opinion confined to the study of modern 
‘history: they say that in three hundred years the once burning 
Java of Vesuvius becomes the most fertile of soils for the olive 
and the vine; but there is hardly a nation so ancient that he who 
reads its history may not feel the still smouldering fire of human 
‘passion glowing under its records. The facts of Greek and Roman 
‘history are finally ascertained and known as far as they ever can 
‘be, yet they tell one tale to the modern Conservative and 
‘another to the Liberal ; Mr. Grote will not be always followed 
through his History of Greece by those who would not have followed 
Aim in the House of Commons; and the Pompey and Ceasar of 
Dr. Arnold, and the institutions which the one defended and the 
other overthrew, seem almost irreconcilably different from those 
of Mr. Merivale, though all the facts were equally present to each 
-of these learned and thoughtful historians. 

And if there are such great practical difficulties in rightly 
estimating the development and progress of nations of which the 
history is complete and closed, and in ascertaining the laws of that 
development and progress, much more must this be so with our 
own English history, with its old vital forces still vigor- 
ous and active in our daily politics. If we endeavour 
‘to investigate the laws which have determined the 
growth of the English Constitution we are met by the 
‘difficulty that our crucial experiments are not yet completed, nor 
consequently the inferences to be derived from them settled in all 
‘cases beyond question. The volume before us recognises the 
difficulty, and offers the reader a contribution towards its solution. 
dt is the first of a series of ‘* Lives of some English Popular 
‘Leaders in the Middle Ages,”—namely, Stephen Langton, Wat 
‘Tyler, Sir John Oldcastle, and Jack Cade. As regards 
Stephen Langton, whose life is contained in the present 
‘volume, we are not disposed altogether to agree with Mr. 
C. E. Maurice that the important part he took in the great 
struggle for constitutional liberty in King John’s time has 
not hitherto been duly recognised, for we should rather say that 
‘the true character and worth of his work are among the settled 
rpoints of our history: but certainly this is not the case as to the 
other ‘‘ popular leaders” whose lives he promises us; and when 
he has shown us how ‘‘ such men as Wat Tyler, and Sir John Old- 
-castle, and such work as theirs were needed in England to com- 
plete the labours of Langton and De Montfort,” we shall have to 
thank him for a new and valuable light upon a really obscure 
part of our history. The popular notion of Jack Cade 
‘is derived from Shakespeare, and Wat Tyler is commonly 
supposed to have been a kindred spirit; while few have 
‘probably even so distinct, however unreal, an image of the 
Lollard Lord Cobham. And if Mr. Maurice can ‘ rehabili- 
‘tate ” Wat Tyler and Jack Cade, and show that to them, too, we 
-Owe some real share of our Constitution and its liberties, in the 
‘forms they are now actually assuming, we may not only be grate- 
ful for the new light, but also hope that it may throw some rays 
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upon various unsolved social and political problems of our own 
day, and the efforts of some of our own “ popular leaders.” 

Under the heading of ‘‘ England’s Preparation for Langton’s 
Work,” Mr. Maurice begins his volume with a sketch of the 
events between the Norman Conquest and the early years of the 
reign of King John. That Conquest had finally eliminated 
and swept away many things which had once a mean- 
ing and a use in English institutions, but which had now 
died out; and it had also compressed,—and for the time seemed to 
have not only compressed, but utterly crushed —other still living 
elements of the national life, which had hitherto tended to dig. 
organisation for want of such a strong control, but which since that 
day have, on the one hand, never again permanently broken loose to 
the destruction of that national unity which is essential to national 
existence; while they have, on the other hand, grown 
and expanded with a vigour which has not been restricted, but 
encouraged to the utmost by this limitation by a central 
unity. The King, the Church, the Barons, the Towns, the Com- 
mons, the as yet unorganised People, all might struggle to the 
utmost for their several rights, for their several places in the Com- 
monwealth, with all the more completeness and energy, because a 
higher power than any one of them—the unity of the nation—wag 
present to prevent any one from being destroyed by the others. 
From the moment that the Conquest was effected the life of the 
nation began to re-assert itself by a ceaseless conflict, and growth 
through conflict, of all the elements of the Constitution. So that 
when John, the most vicious and worthless of English Kings, 
ascended the throne, in a generation which might seem as utterly 
demoralised as himself, there was yet a real foundation of con- 
stitutional law and liberty laid, ready for the superstructure which 
Langton was soon to begin to raise upon it. The charters and 
laws and courts of justice of John’s predecessors had established 
precedents to which, instead of to mere force of cms, appeal 
could be made; while the traditions maintained and handed down 
by Lanfranc, Anselm, and Becket recognised the claim of the Eng- 
lish people to have their cause upheld by the English Church 
against Pope as well as King. ‘The lives and doings of the great 
Archbishops are more or less familiar to most of us, but there 
will be much of new information and interest to the reader in Mr. 
Maurice’s account of the legislation of Henry Il. with the aid of 
the great lawyer, Ralph Glanville, and of Glanville’s own com- 
mentary upon the work. 

The foundations of that Constitution and those liberties which 
we atill possess were laid indeed, but they were hardly visible 
when Stephen Langton took his place, and began his work as an 
‘English popular leader.” On the death of Hubert, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, in 1205, the choice of his successor was contested by 
the monks of Canterbury, the suffragan bishops, and the King, 
and on their appealing to Rome Innocent III. rejected both can- 
didates, and offered them Stephen Langton instead. Of Langton’s 
early life nothing is known, but he was educated at the University 
of Paris, where he was distinguished as a poet, a philosopher, anda 
theologian, and where he became known to a student of older 
standing than himself, the young Roman nobleman Lothario 
Conti, who was afterwards to rule—or strive to rule—the world 
as Pope Innocent III. Conti was raised to the Chair of St Peter 
in 1198, when he appointed Stephen Langton a member of his 
household, encouraged him to lecture publicly in Rome, and 
eventually promoted him to the rank of Cardinal, that he might 
share in his councils and take part in public affairs. ‘‘ Innocent” 
(we here quote from Dr. Hook) “had called Langton to Rome 
that he might have at hand as his counsellor a man of piety and 
wisdow, a sound lawyer, and at the same time a divine mighty in 
the Scriptures ;—he reluctantly parted with him in order that the 
most important see in Western Europe might be properly filled. 
Innocent stated this in a letter to King John.” Jobn resisted the 
nomination which was to supersede his own choice and his own 
right of choice, and the well-known contest between the Pope 
and King began. Langton was consecrated, but obliged to remain 
excluded from his see, at Pontigny, while England was laid under 
an interdict, during which negotiations for a reconciliation were 
carried on by John with Langton as well as with Innocent, and at one 
period of which Langton came to Dover, and John to Canterbury, 
though they did not meet, while on another occasion an attempted 
interview failed because Langton could not obtain adequate 
securities for his safety, which, indeed, were necessary, when John 
would say to the Papal envoys in 1211, ‘‘ You may ask what 
you will, and I will grant it ; but never shall that Stephen obtain 
a safe-conduct of force sufficient to prevent me from suspending 
him by the neck the moment he touches land of mine.” Of 





Langton’s conciliatory though dignified temper, and his warm 
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| and until both John and Innocent were dead. On his return to 
| England he found the political and social anarchy as great as 
friends, to the King, and to his suffragans. But the) when he left the country, and his few remaining years of life were 
brutality and dishonesty of John brought the negotiations | occupied in renewed endeavours to uphold and secure the laws in 
on each occasion to a premature end. In 1211 or 1212) Church and State by his old English and statesman-like policy. 
Innocent excommunicated John, and formally freed his subjects | And when we remember the importance in all after times of the 
from their allegiance; and Langton and the Bishops of London | doctrine that taxes should be only granted on condition of the re- 
and Ely carried to Philip of France the call of the Pope to a dress of grievances and the security of the liberties of the people, 
crusade against the King of England, while the papal legate made a | we must recognise it among the greatest of Langton’s acts that in 
last attempt to obtain John’s submission ; and though John had | the council called at London to demand a fifteenth for King 
assembled a large army to resist the invasion, Pandulph was / Henry IIL, be required and obtained the special introduction 
able to warn him that nearly all the great men of England were of a clause in the charter then renewed to declare that the pay- 
believed to be in communication with the King of France. John | ment was only given in consideration of the liberties thus secured. 
gurrendered his crown and kingdom to Pandulph, and received it} Mr. Maurice’s account of Langton, which we have mainly fol- 
back as a gift from the Pope of Rome. Langton returned | lowed, and often in his own words, and his preliminary historical 
to England and met the King at Winchester, where he | sketch, are drawn throughout from the original sources, though not 
granted him absolution and removed his excommunication, first | without reference to the great modern authorities who have 
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aympathy with the sufferings of the nation during this period, Mr. 
Maurice gives proofs from the archbishop’s letters to his 





requiring him to swear that he would love and defend the collated and illustrated those records. ‘The volume contains many 
Church, and that he would renew all the good laws of his an- | interesting details, including some important documents which 
cestors, especially those of King Edward, that he would annul | are not given at length, even by Dr. Hook; and if we say that it 
the bad ones, would judge his subjects according to the just ‘is not always quite easy reading, we may add that it will amply 
decrees of his Courts, and would restore his rights to each | repay those who read it, whether as a chapter of the constitutional 
and all. Upon this solemn engagement, and not upon the | history of England, or as the life of a great Englishman. 

guzerainty of the Pope, Langton now and henceforth took 
his stand. He was from this time the English statesman, 
the leader of the English nation, and the assertor of the con- 





THE DANGEROUS CLASSES OF NEW YORK.* 






stitutional rights and duties of the Crown, the Barons, the 
Church, and the People against all tyranny and anarchy, 
and that not the less resolutely and avowedly because tyranny 
and anarchy were now supported not only by John, but by his master 
the Pope. While John was in France carrying on the war which 
ended in the battle of Bavines, the English Barons met in council 
in London at the summons and under the presidency of Langton ; 
he reminded them of John’s oath at Winchester, and he informed 


At a moment when the question of prison reform is occupying so 
large a portion of general attention, it is well to look at the results 
of the experience of one who for twenty years has grappled, and 
on the whole grappled successfully, with the most difficult questions 
io that most intricate of social problems, The conditions of life in 
London and New York are not so wholly dissimilar, but that facts 
which tell in the one case must have some weight in the other; we 
all know that New York suffers from the fact that through it 





them that he had now found the Charter of Henry I., by which | filters the outcast population of half the Old World, aud that when 
they might, if they would, bring back liberties which had been | out of this population those willing and those able to work have 
lost into their original condition. ‘They received the Charter| been drafted off, there remains a large residuum comprising 
with acclamation, and swore to demand its enforcement from | in itself all the elements of a criminal class, and, more- 
John. And again, when John returned to England, they swore | over, a criminal class of the worst kind, since the individual 
ata meeting at Bury St. Edmund's that if they could not per- | atoms of which it is composed are mostly cut off absolutely from 
suade John to sign the Charter they would wring it from him by | all the restraints which home, or custom, or a recognized law could 
force of arms. One meeting followed another, and though Lang- | throwaround them. It was about twenty years ago that some half- 
ton was so undoubtedly the leader of the Barons, he was accepted | dozen men of cool judgment and persistent philanthropy decided 
and employed by the King to mediate with them ; but it was not | that if New York were not to bring up the most hopelessly danger- 








‘till armies had been raised and put in motion that John con- 
sented to affix his seal to Magna Charta at Runnymede. ‘The 
details of the Charter were adapted to the wants of the time; but 
the principles which it recognised, and by recognising raised once 
more above the mere favour of a prince or even the authority of 
custom or tradition, were those principles of constitutional govern- 
ment and freedom which have ever since been bearing new fruit. 
The acknowledgment of the rights of the governed and the duties 
of their governors, the defining and declaring these by legislative 
enactment, and the maintaining and enforcing them by Courts of 
jaw, and even in the last resort by an appeal to force, —these 
were the things that the Barons demanded and the King granted ; 
and the form in which they were granted,—by the advice of those 
Barons in council,—and the provisions in the charter for calling the 
like councils in future, were themselves essential parts of the work. 
For, as Dr. Hook has well observed, ‘‘ Hitherto the Barons had 
been accustomed to act each for himself, with a view to the 
maintenance only of his personal rights. Langton taught them to 
act in combination,—not only to be lords, but a House of Lords. 
Siogly they were weak when opposed to the King, the mightiest of 
the Barons; as an Order in the State, they were more than his 
match. In the reign of Henry II., as we have seen, the Courts of 
law were developed from the Curia Regis; now we see formed 
the House of Lords, and henceforth the King’s Council be- 
came a Parliament.” Nor is this the less true because, as Mr. 
Freeman has shown us, the House of Lords is the old Saxon 
assembly of the Witan, nor the less important because the still 
greater House of Commons had still to be born of this House of 
Lords. 

Jobn immediately obtained the support of his suzerain the 
Pope, in his endeavours to retract all that he had granted; 
Innocent issued bulls declaring the Charter with all its obligations 
null and void, and requiring Langton and the Bishops to excom- 
municate the Barons who did not submit. Langton refused, 
and was deprived of his archbishopric and suspended from his cleri- 
eal functions; and on his going to Rome to remonstrate in 
person, he was there detained a State prisoner for three years, 





| Ous population in the world, the children of these social pariahs 
| must somehow be cared for. ‘I'here is a wonderful family likeness 
among the young street Arabs everywhere, and those who have 
the good fortune to know what Mr. Bernardo and men like- 
minded are doing among our little East-Eud Arabs at home, will 
follow Mr. Brace easily io his details of the difficulties which 
surrounded his work in New York. 

A very good key to the position of these children as to ignorance, 
shrewdness, and social condition may be found in the words of one 
of them, who, when a missionary while vainly endeavouring to 
drive some religious ideas into their minds, asked the question, 
‘‘My dear boys, when your father and mother forsake you, who will 
take you up? ” gravely replied, “‘ The purlice, Sir [very seriously], 
the purlice!” But it may be as well for a moment to look ata 
few of the hard facts Mr. Brace had to face, when he first entered 
upon the work to which he has since devoted his life. Careful 
calculation and long observation led him to estimate the vagrant 
and houseless youth of New York as fluctuating each year between 
20,000 and 30,000. ‘This is exclusive of the professionally criminal 
class. One of the greatest sources of evil is, of course, the over- 
crowding, which, bad as it is in our larger towns, is intensified in 
New York. For instance, the eleventh ward of that city, with a 
population of 58,953, has a rate of population of 196,510 to the 
square mile, or 16 1-10th square yards to each person. The 
worst districts of London do not afford less than a square mile to 
175,715. Nor is the above the worst instance that could be given. 
For Mr. Brace states that in 1865 the tenant-house and cellar 
population of the fourth ward numbered 17,611 persons, 
packed in buildings covering a space of less than thirty acres. 
Here is one dark cellar in this crowded area, a fair specimen 
of the rest; in it sleep two men with their wives, a girl of thirteen 
or fourteen, two men, and a large boy of seventeen years of age, 
a mother with two more boys, ages ten and fifteen, another woman 
with two boys, ages nine and eleven, in all, fourteen persons. 
These dens become so revolting at last that the lads leave them in 
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sheer disgust by thousands every year, preferring an outcast life, | In all cases, whether dealing with boys or girls, where, as was 
with some old box or barge for shelter, to the horrors of the den | often the case, the direct tendency of the nature inherited, perhaps 
that iscalled home. It is with these thousands Mr. Brace eventu- | through three generations, was towards vicious habits, a direct 
ally came to deal, and found, of course, that ignorance and want change of all the circumstances of life was found to be the only 
of a legitimate trade were the two fertile sources of crime which | real chance, and “ placing out ” has proved the most successful of 
he had to overcome ; and here, we may observe, Mr. Brace is not | any of these well-planned schemes of philanthropy. To awaken a 
@ philanthropist with a theory. He has looked a little too keenly ' demand for the children, circulars were sent out to all the country 
into face's to waste time in dogmatising about them. Absolutely | districts, and hundreds of applications from farmers, &c., poured in. 
convinced himself that ‘‘ Christianity is the highest education of Little companies of emigrants were formed, placed under a respon- 
character,” he is unsectarian in his own teaching, and while | sible agent, and after being thoroughly cleaned and clothed, they 
believing in but one principle strong enough permanently to raise | were conveyed to some village where there was a farming com- 
@ human soul, he does not highly value technical religious instruc- | munity, where there is always enough and to spare of the sub- 
tion ;— | stantial things of this life, and the children’s labour could be of 

“The problem is to guard such a human being, so exposed, against | use. Mr. Brace meets Mr. Faweett’s objection that this is 
powerful temptations: to raise him above them; to melt his bad habits giving to the children of the vicious a boon the honest poor would 


and inherited faults in some new and grand emotion; to create within | . er . 
him a force which is stronger than, and utterly opposed to, the selfish | be glad to get, by the simple rejoinder which any one who has a 








greed for money, or the attractions of criminal indulgence, or the rush | tithe of his practical acquaintance with the poor will endorse, that, 


of passion, or the fire of anger. The object is to implant in his breast 
such a power as Plato dreamed of—the Love of some perfect Friend, 
whose character by sympathy shall purify his, whose feeling is believed 


power of cleansing from wrong and saving from sin.” 


While saying this, he yet observes that, considering the peculiar 
position of the class with which he is called to deal, he has never 
set much value on what is popularly known as ‘‘ religious instruc- 
tion.” 
holds essential, but much that is included in Sunday-school oratory 
he clearly considers to be what, in Yankee boys’ slang, is termed 
*gas;" while so intense is his conviction of the evil of ignor- 
ance that, with regard to the much-vexed question of religious 
teaching in the free schools, though personally an advocate for it; 
he says, ‘“‘ Give us Free Schools without religion, rather than no 
Free Schools at all.” It was in 1853 that an association was 
organized in New York to make a permanent effort to diminish 
crime by prevention, and rescue as many thousands as might be 
from a life of misery and evil, and place them in an honest 
calling. Mr. Brace accepted the arduous task of executive 
officer of this association, and if we needed a testimony to the way 
he has given himself to the work, we should find it in a chance 
remark more significant than a thousand details. He says, speak- 
ing of one who for seventeen years had proved herself an angel of 
mercy and sympathy to every unfortunate family within her 
reach, and who seemed never tired in her labours of love :— 

“Tho present writer, for his own part, confesses that he could not 

ibly have borne the harrowing and disagreeable scenes with which 
has been so long familiar, without making a strict rule never to 
think or speak of the poor when he was away from his work, and im- 
mediately absorbing himself in some entirely different subject. The 
spring of the mind would have been broken.” 
It is when “virtue has gone out of him” that a man feels thus, 
and his work is always a living one. ‘The first work of the asso- 
ciation was with the news-boys, the veritable Gavroches of New 
York ; and here they had a double necessity to take care not to 
destroy their independence, and not too suddenly to assail either 
their habits or their prejudices. So the first thing the association, 
which had called itself the Children’s Aid Society, undertook, was 
to treat the lads as independent little dealers, give them nothing 
without payment, but at the same time offer them more for their 
money than they could get anywhere else, and leave moral, reli- 
gious, and other educational influences to come in afterwards. 
* Securing them through their interests,” says Mr. Brace, ‘‘ we had 
a permanent hold of them.” It is our haste to see results which 
spoils half our work ; we are continually remembering our “twenty 
years,” and forgetting God has time. 

Well, it was thus the first lodging-house for street and news- 
boys was opened in America. The affair has since become an 
extensive one, as the following items will sufficiently show. The 
plan has been in existence eighteen years, and during that time 
91,326 different boys have been lodged, 7,278 boys have been 
restored to their friends, 5,126 provided with homes, and 469,461 | 
meals have been supplied. The expense of all this has amounted 
to 132,888 dollars, of which sum the boys themselves have paid 





That Christ should be known as a Friend and Saviour he | 


as a rule, the virtuous poor will not part with their children 
while they are young to any considerable distance. Mr. Brace 


to go with the fortunes of the one forgotten by all others, and who has the | preset yo pelle pti -— rt re 
| » , of very unusually wide oppor- 


tunities for observation—says, ‘‘ The plainest farmer’s home, rather 


| than the best asylum,—a thousand times! People will always 


forget the necessity for excitement, for active work and active 
amusement, which exists in these Arab natures. At all events, 
Mr. Brace can point, after nearly twenty years of effort in this 
direction, to between twenty and twenty-four thousand children, 
who have been placed out in homes or provided with work, who, 
on the whole, have done exceedingly well, hardly any of the entire 
number returning to the criminal ranks from which they were 
originally drawn. Mr. Brace observes :— 

‘Were our movement allowed its full scope, we could take the place 
of every Orphan Asylum and Alms-house for pauper children in and 
around New York, and thus save the public hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, and immensely benefit the children, Wo could easily ‘locate’ 
5,000 children per annum, from the ages of two years to fifteen, in good 
homes in the West, at an average not cost of fifteen dollars per head.” 


Of course, one question instantly suggests itself, —has all this effort 
told on the statistics of crime?—always a difficult question to 
meet when dealing with an enormous city like New York, and 
we have not space to follow Mr. Brace through many of the 
results he gives; but one may be taken, and dealing as it does with 
the most difficult class, it may serve as an index of what may be 
expected of the rest. We give the facts in Mr. Brace’s words :— 


“The most important field of the Children’s Aid Society has been 
among the destitute and street-wandering and tempted little girls, its 
labours embracing many thousands annually of this unfortunate class. 
Has crime increased with them? The great offence of this class, either 
as children or as young women, comes under the heading of ‘ Vagrancy’ 
—this including their arrest and punishment, either as street-walkers, 
or prostitutes, or homeless persons. In this there is, during the past 
thirteen years, a most remarkable decrease—a diminution of crime 
probably unexampled in any criminal records through the world. The 
rate in the commitments to the city prisons, as appears in the reports 
of the Board of Charities and Correction, runs thus :—Of female vagrants, 
there were in 1857, 3,449; 1859, 5,778; 1860, 5,880; 1861, 3,172; 
1862, 2,243; 1863, 1,756; 1864, 1,342; 1869, 785; 1870, 671; 1871, 
548. We have omitted somo of the years on account of want of space; 
they do not, however, change the steady rate of decrease in this offence. 
Thus, in eleven years, the imprisonments of female vagrants have fallen 
off from 5,880 to 548. This, surely, is a good show; and yet in that 
period our population increased about thirteen and a half per cent., so 
that, according to the usual law, the commitments should have been 
this year over 4,700.” 

There are many points upon which we could like to follow Mr. 
Brace further, as, for instance, with regard to the necessity for 
very marked individuality of character in the agents carrying on 
the work, or the results of avery wide application of Pestaz- 


lozzi’s system of teaching, &c., but our space forbids. 





POPULAR ROMANCES OF THE MIDDLE AGES.* 
Ir Sir Thomas Malory and the other compilers of chivalrous 
romance whose works are abridged in this volume could be recalled 


to life and speak with their latest readers, they would no 


doubt find it hard to believe that the tales they set down 
with faithful simplicity were as true in nature as they are 








$2,306. The vagrant girls were found to be a far more difficult 
class to deal with, yet the industrial schools, in which as much | 
variety and amusement as were possible were introduced into the | 
life, were found so successful, that out of 2,000 girls trained in | 
them only five became drunkards, prostitutes, or criminals. Mr. | 
Brace argues distinctly in favour of general education rather than 

industrial schools for boys, finding through many unsuccessful 

experiments that benevolence cannot compete with self-interest in 

business, and that ‘‘a child in any degree educated and disciplined 
can easily make an honest Jiving in America.” } 


impossible in history. We of the nineteenth century, hardened 
in accuracy of knowledge and arrogant in our power over nature, 
look at the changes of day and night as a very commonplace exhi- 
bition. We should hardly know what we have to say to them, 
if Artemus Ward had not told us. ‘The earth goes round 
on its axis in twenty-four hours, subject to the Constitution 
of the United States,—that is the modern way of looking at it. 





* Popular Romances of the Middle Ages. By George W. Cox, M.A., and Eustace 
Hinton Jones, London: Longmans, 1371, 
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The ancients looked at the same things in their way, before they had | is given by Mr. Cox’s remarks on the constant appearance of 
astronomical clocks and constitutions, and the sight of their eyes poisoned weapons in the romances of chivalry (p. 39), though we 
#ook life on their lips, and became Vedic hymns, cycles of confess that we do not feel the difficulty he does in admitting in 
Homeric legend, sagas, romances, fairy tales; an endless store- | this case the literal interpretation :— 

house of heroic and beautiful imagery, adored with various worship | « Qn this fact it would be difficult to lay too great stress. Whatever 


by men of all ages and conditions; with the solemn incense of may be said for African savages or evon for the Achaians of the Greek 

; ; ause of listenin: in tl arket-pl: heroic age, it can never be maintained that the employment of poisoned 
temples, with — ye oe —s - oa " t ange | weapons is a fit work for Christian chivalry, or that the fact of their 
with smiles and wonder of chil oe, GS BOW, © ter cen urles OF | being so used is credible. But what is to be said if wo find this practice 
dispersion through Europe and Asia, this marvellous family is | avowed without shame in the heroic legends of almost all lands? 


d together to renew the forgotten brotherhood by grave | Poisoned arrows are used by Herakles, and by him bequeathed to 
gathere 8 pce ss) v8 | Philoctotes, who with ono of ib. . inflicts the death-wound of Paris. 


echolars, who set out wend thinking that they should have to | Nay, they do not scruple to m: ke use of poison in other forms. .... . 
pursue their science iato fairyland. And so from these old tales is If we absolutely refuse to beliese in the historical employment of such 


woven a veil of rich enchanted colours for the serene front of | es in ancient or modern Europe (and we must refuse to believe it 
: akes i : of our own land in any Christian age), how are the legends which speak 
knowledge, while her charm wakes in the tales a life that had of this employment to be explained? The negation of their historical 


long slumbered, brings harmony and meaning out of seeming | character at once supplies the solution of the problem, by banis it 
follies, and gives a new perfection to their beauties. In this, asin | from the land of living men to the regions of mist and space. The 
other directions, time shows that Science and Poetry are really at | poisoned spears aro the piercing rays of the sun ; the poisoned robes are 
one, though their ways seem to lie apart. ry camp She which eat out his life as he sinks at his journey’s end 
It is not so very long ago that it would have seemed wholly d . 
out of place for Mr. Cox, or any one else, to introduce a new We have no space to cite Mr. Cox’s observations on the story of 
gollection of medizeval romances, intended to be a popular book, Hamlet, in which he shows ground for tracing an affinity with the 
with an essay op comparative mythology. From our present = mythical old English tale of Havelok, given im this 
int of view, there does not seem anything extraordinary in it. . a : 
+m this volume the same course is followed as in the tales be the So much as to the mythological introduction. Of the romances 
Norse, for which Mr. Cox also wrote a preface the Christmas before | Wich follow it, the principal one is “‘ The Story of King Arthur 
“ fast. The essay and the stories are quite separate, so that provision and his Knights, an abridgment of Sir Thomas Malory. The 
"is made for the possible case of a reader who likes romances and condensation a very well done by Mr. Cox, and the story ay be 
does not like comparative mythology, and for the almost impos- acceptable in this form to many who would not bear with the 
sible case of a reader interested in comparative mythology who garrulity of the old orwreen of But one cannot help feeling that 
does not care for the romances. Both would, in our opinion, be the quaint simplicity of the original suffers when the action is 
wrong. The person who neglects the stories for the mythology is hastened and the dialogue erg reseed ane ee. Take, fer 
so unlikely to exist that there is no need to offer him any exhorta- instance, the chert eptzete of “ King Eyens,” witch is ape a 
tions, but those who declare war against the mythology as a ¢ ArGur ashes the a South chapter, In Me. Cox's Gey 
disparagement to the stories will probably be not infrequent. We ment it is reduced to this paragraph “= 
can imagine such an one turning away in righteous anger from as Thon went Arthur to Caerleon; and thither came messengers from 
28 a , . ing Ryons, who said, ‘ Eleven kings have done me homage, and with 
Mr. Cox and all his works. A pretty thing, forsooth! that all | inoir beards I have trimmed a mantle. Send me now thy beard, for 
these deeds of love and valour, all these perils and wonders, should | there lacks yet one to tho finishing of my mantle.’ Thon answered 
be summed up in dawn, and noon-tide, and sunset. Such a | Arthur, and said, ‘Go tell your master my beard is full young yet to 
demand on faith is almost a personal affront. Who is Mr. Cox, ne 6, Uh ghee eae 
that King Arthur and all the rest of them should be turned into|,. . ‘ a ‘ 
the sun for him? Shall the King, and Sir Tristram, and Sir | This is good atraightforward English, bat woesles the picturesque- 
Lancelot be nothing but the same actor under different masks, | "°* of ing Asthurncuply as given by ~ Thomes Malety ome 
and shall the heathen foes and the dragons slain by the| “Well,” said King Arthur, ‘ thou hast said thy message, which is the 
< most villainous and lewdest message that ever man heard sent toa king. 
heroes become mere clouds or marshes? Nay, it has been | ajo thou mayest see my beard, full young yet for to make a purfel of; 
proclaimed months ago that if this kind of licence is once | but tell thou the king this: Iowe him no homage, nor none of mine 
allowed, there is no knowing where it will stop. The Edin- | !ders, but or it be long, be shall do to me homage on both his knees, or 
burgh Reviewer stood aghast at the Mythology of the Aryan Nations else he shall lose his head, by the faith of my body ; for this is the most 
tials Jd 's _* | shamefullest message that ever I heard speak of. I see well tho kin 
and denounced Mr. Cox as capable of plotting treason against | met nover yet with a worshipful man: but tell him I will have his head 
the characters of Shakespeare. If the Trojan war is not sacred to | without he do homage unto me.’” 
him, he will want Othello to be the sun next. To which Mr. Cox So, again, if we compare the accounts of King Arthur receiving 
replies with great equanimity in a note to this preface that this is | Excalibur, we find that little touches which heighten the interest 
a point he will not speak upon, for he has not thought about it; | in the original are perforce dropped out. Not that the artistic 
he prefers to leave Shakespeare’s plays to other inquirers, but has objection to condensing a story of this kind depends on the in- 
little doubt there are mythical elements in some of them. trinsic value of the omitted details. ‘The result of such a process 
A few explanations, which the comparative mythologists offer | is almost inevitably to make it seem as if the story-teller were in 
plainly enough to readers who have patience, show, however, that | a hurry, and that is in flat contradiction to the whole spirit and 
their doctrine is not one of lawless revolution. They do not want! manner of antique romance. However, there was no other way 
to subvert or meddle with any ascertained historical fact. What | of bringing the history of Prince Arthur within the compass of an 
they deal with is that element which avowedly has no foundation average reader’s patience. Mr. Cox has executed his difficult task, 
in fact in the stories told of personages whether historical, or | on the whole, with excellent judgment, and he is not responsible 
doubtful, or clearly legendary. Possibly there was a real King | for the drawbacks inherent in the undertaking. 
Arthur and a real Achilles. Mr. Freeman thinks, on the whole, Mr. Eustace Hinton Jones, the contributor of the other tales in 
it is as likely as not that a Welsh prince called Arthur did reign | this volume, also deserves high praise for the manner in which he 
in Somersetshire and fight the English. But it is quite certain | has done his part. He has succeeded in giving to his style an apt 
that the real King Arthur was not girt with a scabbard which | simplicity which is neither too modern nor too archaic, and in the 
saved him from losing blood, though he were never so sore more elevated passages he fully brings out the force and beauty 
wounded, nor can it be maintained that the real Achilles! of his themes. ‘The stories of “ Olger the Dane” and ‘‘ Roland” 
was invulnerable except in the heel. The position of the appear to us the best, but all are good. The appearance of Sir 
comparative mythologists is this. We find large masses of appar- | ‘Tristram in this volume is especially opportune, as it evables us 
ently disjointed legendary matter pervaded by certain striking | to compare Mr. Tennyson's last idyll with a distinct and independ- 
resemblances. Different sets of legends are so much alike in | ent version of the same legend. And here we cannot help 
their tenor, and even in particular incidents, that we must | observing that the depreciation of the Jidylls of the King which is 
Suppose them to have beeu dispersed from a common centre, pot uncommon is due in great part to ignorance of the extent to 
or at least to have been founded on identical motives. Our! which Mr. Tennyson has refined and transformed his materials, 
hypothesis furnishes an intelligible common origin for all these: | People sometimes talk as if he had nothing to do but put the 
moreover it discovers a primitive meaning and fitness in many stories into verse as he found them. He has really constructed a 
traits which otherwise are absurd and repulsive. ‘The test of its | great harmonious poem out of a chaos of ballad and romance. 
worth is that it explains things which no other supposition has, There is a sad irony in the close of ‘‘ Olger the Dane,” when 
explained ; and then there is nothing unreasonable in applying it we read it in these days :— 
as the most easy and natural clue to riddles for which other) «ypen men fail in the land of the Franks in timo of sore distress, 
answers might possibly be found. A good example of the method | when her armies fall upon the field, and the spirit of her people is all 
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broken in the battle-flight, when there is none to lead her children 
against the stranger and the spoiler of her land, Morgan le Fay will pity 
her and raise up her old champion, and the Dane shall come back on 
his mighty battle-horse to trample down the enemy. Then shall the 
Franks again shout ‘ Olger the Dane!’ and like an angry flood sweep 
down upon the foe.” 


But Olger the Dane has not come back. Perhaps he suspects that 
if he did, M. Thiers would take the firat opportunity to shoot him. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Bible and Popular Theology. By G. Vance Smith, B.A. (Long- 
mans.)—We have in this volume a learned exposition of Unitarian 
theology, by a writer eminently qualified to speak for Unitarians. 
There is, we are aware, considerable variety of opinion among them 
about the special doctrine which distinguishes them from other Chris- 
tian societies, but we should suppose that there are but fow of them 
who would not accept the views here put forth as to “ what a Unitarian 
is” and “what Unitarians worship.’ The work is intended more 
particularly as an answer to Canon Liddon’s “Bampton Lectures ” 
on the Divinity of Jesus Christ. It is argued that the titles “Christ” 
and “Son of God” never really suggested to the minds of the contem- 
poraries of Jesus that he was God in the current orthodox sense. He 
was not, according to Mr. Smith, even accused of claiming Deity, but 
was condemned by the Sanhedrim because he claimed to be the Christ, 
or the Messiah, or Son of God in the Messianic sense of that term. This 
the writer thinks is perfectly plain from the Evangelical narra- 
tives, just as Dr. Liddon thinks the reverse equally plain. It seems 
hardly possible to decide such a question without a more accurate 
knowledge of the theological thought of the time than it is perhaps pos- 
sible for us to arrive at. As might have been expected, we have a long 
discussion of the Logos doctrine. The idea of the Logos varied botween 
that of a person and that of a mere attribute of the Divine mind. It is 
out of the first conception that Mr. Smith believes the doetrine of Christ's 
actual deity to have been developed. A Jew, he says, like Philo could 
not have distinctly and consciously held such a notion, but Justin and 
the later fathers, who were educated under more or less philosophical 
and Pagan influences, might easily drift into such a belief, and even 
approach the verge of ditheism or tritheism. The idea of incarnation 
had become so familiar, thinks Mr. Smith, in the time of St. John that 
the sentence, “The Logos became flesh,” need not excite our surprise, | 
nor must it necessarily have meant more than that the revealer and | 
instrument of the Divine Mind was manifested among men in a human | 
form. It is, however, difficult to reconcile this interpretation of St. 
John’s opening sentences with such words as “I am the bread of life,” 
“T am the true vine,” which the same evangelist attributes to Jesus. It 
is not easy, as wo think, to explain these words in accordance with Uni- 
tarianism, except in a rather far-fetched way, and we presume tbat 
many Unitarians would themselves admit this. In Mr. Smith's treat- 
ment of the authority of Scripture there is much in which we thoroughly 
concur. We are glad to find that he candidly makes allowance for 
thoughtful and intelligent persons who are unable to appreciate fairly 
Unitarian theology. Such persons, we believe, there will long continue 
to be, who will feel the Unitarian position to be both spiritually and 
intellectually unsatisfying. There is, however, much force and truth in 
what he says of the dangers connecting Church union with priestly 
authority, the lamentable result of which error is to be seen in the 
present religious condition of Italy, France, Spain. 

Hints for Pronunciation in Singing, with Proposals for a Self-Supporting 
Academy. By Georgina Weldon. (Goddard and Co.)—Mrs. Weldon has 
a system of instruction superior, she assures us, to every other for the 
training and development of the voice; but, as she frankly declines to 
reveal it, criticism must be silent. The testimonials she brings forward 
from such men as Gounod and Jules Benedict would be conclusive as to 
its value, if they did not leave it a little doubtful how far the results 
vouched for may be owing to skill in the teacher rather than to any 
marked peculiarity of method. This method Mrs. Weldon desires to 
try on a large scale by the establishment of a Musical Academy, in 
which pupils may be trained free of charge, on their entering into an 
agreement to repay the expenses of their education with more or less 
liberality, according to their after success in life. Mrs. Weldon's wider 
ambition of reforming the whole musical profession will not probably be 
realised, but the means she is taking are commendable, and her sincerity 
is tested by her submitting to the drudgery of personal teaching and to 
singing in public, in order to defray the cost of her infant academy. 
Her hints to singers are avowedly published by way of advertisement, 
but in hopes of benefiting her readers, so it matters the less that after 
reading them we quite agree with her that it is not from a book that 
any art can be learnt. Correct as we doubt not Mrs. Weldon's vocal 
pronunciation is, it has a strange and bewildering aspect under its given 
phonetic equivalents. 

Model Houses for the Industrial Classes. By Barrister Fletcher. | 
(Longmans.)—Mr. Fletcher is certainly entitled to a hearing. He has | 
actually built houses of the kind which he describes. He gives the 
plans of them. He furnishes us with the details of expenditure and 
income, And all the plans and figures have a satisfactory appearance. 














The difficulty—and we do not see that he meets it—is about land. “T 
advise,” he says, “the purchase of land well placed, and so will assume 
we give £1,000 an acre for four acres.” Afterwards he Says, and for 
the sake of argument we will grant all his figures, “ we could give 
£3,685 per acre without increasing our ground-rents.” But we have 
got to house the population of London ; and, putting aside as a chimera. 
the notion that they can be housed anywhere but near their work, what 
must we actually give for land in anything like a central position? I¢ 
is on this ground that we are inclined to take a more favourable view of 
the great buildings which have been constructed under various modifica- 
tions of the term “ model lodging-houses” or “ model dwellings.” We 
allow that an Englishman naturally prefers to have a house to himself, 
would prefer his detached cottage to part of a building which resembles 
a barrack. But even Mr. Fletcher cannot give him his house to himself, 
assigning him one floor in a two-storied building. But it seoms absurd 
to talk of the odium of living in a model lodging-house,” and of an 
“ineradicable prejudice.” Is it not a fact that there is a very brisk 
competition for the ‘Peabody Buildings’? However, there are other 
places where dwellings for artisans are required, and where the condi- 
tions of the problem are not so hard as they are in London. Any one 
who may meditate building will find himself well repaid for his trouble 
if he reads Mr. Fletcher's book. 


Fireside Science. By James R. Nicholls. (New York: Hurd and 
Houghton. London: Sampson Low and Co.)—Dr. Nicholls discusses a 
variety of subjects, such as the “Chemistry of a Hen’s Egg,” the 
* Chemistry of a Cigar,” “the Human Hair,” “ Diamonds and Diamond- 
cutting,” making in all upwards of twenty essays, all written with 
liveliness and force, and all sufficiently interesting, even to those who 
take no especial interest in scientific subjects. The choice offered to 
the reader is considerable. Chemistry, as ordinarily understood, would 
be very tedious to some whose attention would be strongly excited by 
recipes for dyeing the hair. Of these, Dr. Nicholls presents us with a 
considerable variety, specifying those which are hurtful and those which 
may be used without fear of injury. He should have quoted the simplest 
of all, the waters of the river Crathis, near Sybaris, which, as Ovid says, 

“ Electro faciunt similes auroque capillos:” 

** Make like the hair to amber or to gold,” 
—exactly the colour which is or was so fashionable. ‘‘ Water of Crathis” 
would be a good name for a learned hairdresser, that is to say, if the 
public were equally learned; we make a present of the name to the 
profession. The only fault that we see in the book is an occasional 


effort to say striking things. What is the good of saying “ water is. 


rust,” the rust, that is, of a meta! called “hydrogenium,” because a com- 
bination of hydrogen and oxygen constitutes water? This, we take, is 


| more likely to confuse than to instruct a learner. 


The Annual Register, for the Year 1871. (Rivingtons.)—It is not 
easy to review what is itself “a review of public events at home and 
abroad.” Our impression is that the Annual Register, with which indeed 
are connected more literary associations than commonly attach to pub- 
lications of this kind, is very well done. The style is vigorous, the 
matter well arranged, and a vast amount of information crowded into @ 
volume of moderate compass. As to the usefulness of such a book, so 
long as it be done reasonably well, there can be no question. Contem- 
porary history is often very difficult of access. It is easier to ascertain 
details of what happened a hundred years ago than of what happened 
yesterday. Those are to be found compendiously stated in history; 
theso are buried under the mountains of rubbish—or what becomes rubbish 
in the course of a week—which in the modern newspaper cover the grains 
of really historical incidents. Tho volume before us devotes a hundred 
pages to a summary of Parliamentary proceedings ; two more chapters, 
not quite fifty pages, give a chronicle of domestic events. About seventy 
pages are given to France. The other countries of Europe, happier im 
not having so much history, are content with something less. It is 
possible that our cousins on the other side of the Atlantic may be 
offended to find that the two continents of America and Asia are pub 
into a single chapter. It is really surprising that the affairs of such a 
nation as the United States—English-speaking and therefore supplying 
abundant materials—should occupy so small a space. These books are, 
after all, the reflex of public sentiment. India is dismissed with equally 


| significant brevity in about three pages,—quite as much as the public 


wants to hear about some hundred and fifty millions of people. A re- 
view of literature and science completes what may be called the 
“History ” portion of the volume. That which follows may be described 
as the “Annals” of the year, giving a chronicle of events, short 
obituary notices of eminent persons, and reports of great trials, 
State papers, &c. Debrett's Lilustrated House of Commons and the 
Judicial Bench, 1872. Compiled and ddited by R. H. Mair. (Dean 
and Son.)—The name of “ Debrett” seems sufficiently to guarantee the 
fullness of information supplied by these books. Here you can learn 
everything about every Member of Parliament, Judge, County-court 
Judge, &c., and not only about the men, but about their wives and fami- 
lies. Is there not something unreasonable about this demand and 
supply of private information about public personages? The families in 
which there are hereditary dignities may be considered matters of real 
public interest. But why should we want to know whom A. B., county- 
court judge, married, and how many children he has? We respect the 
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gentleman who, the editor tells us, “declined to furnish any particulars 
concerning himself.” But everything that needs to be known about 
his subject—besides some things that, as we think, need not 
_—Mr. Mair tells us. He gives us a useful explanatory list of 
«Parliamentary technical expressions.” —— The Teachers’ List. Edited 
by Phillips Bevan. (Stanford.)\—This is a very complete directory of 
all persons and places connected with education. Tho title-page will 
describe it as compendiously as we can; it contains, we are told, “a 

calendar of all executive and examining bodies, universities, general and 
special colleges; public, proprietary, and middle-class schools; de- 
nominational colleges and schools; principal private schools; education 
of women, training colleges, &c., together with a complete alphabetical 
directory of all qualified and certificated teachers, and a list of school- 
boards throughout the kingdom.” We may add that the information, 
wherever we have tested it, seems accurate and recent. The Clergy 
Directory. Oorrected to June, 1872. (Bosworth.)—This is a new rival 
to the well-known “Clergy List.” To say that it gives all the informa- 
tion which the older Directory supplies, or that this information is con- 
yeniently arranged, would not be correct. But then it is very much 
cheaper; in fact, the amount of matter given for the very low price at 
which it is fixed is surprising. And the information, as far as we have 
been able to test it, seems correct. Beeton’s Date-Book, a British 
Chronology (Ward, Lock, and Tyler), would be more useful if it wore not 
overloaded with matter which no one cares to: remember. What is the 
good of recording that on ‘April 7, 1821, at the village of Uxham, a man, 
Joseph Thompson, sells his wife by public auction for £7 and a New- 
foundland dog” ? 
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Baron Grimbosh, Doctor of Philosophy, Governor of Barataria, 8vo...(Tinsley) 10/6 
Blackwood (J.), Poems and Predictions, 12mo (Provost) 5/0 
Boltz (Dr. A.), New German Conversation Grammar, parts 2and3 ...(Asher) 2/6 
Brougham (Lord), Works, vol 4, 12mo (Black) 4/0 
Burn (R.S.), Sanitary Science as applied to Houses, 12mo.... ++-+-(Collins) 1/6 
Connubial Bliss, passages in the lives of Aliceand Arthur, 12mo (Ward & Lock) 1/0 
Davies (S. J.), Dover, with photographs, by Sedgfield, cr 4to............(Provost) 7/6 
De Montalembert, Memoir of, by Mrs Oliphant, 2 vols cr8vo ...... (Black wood) 24/0 
Dircks (H.), Naturalistic Poetry, cr 8vo (Simpkin & Co.) 3/6 
Eliot (George), Middlemarch, Book 5, 12mM0 ..........00.0 (W. Blackwood & Sons) 5/0 
Farjeon (B. L.), Joshua Marvel, a Novel, er 8vo . sesessesenereesee( Tinsley) 2/0 
Galway (J. F.), Hybrasil, and other Verses, 12mo ... ..(Herbert) 1/6 
Garrett (E.), Premiums Paid to Experience, 2 vols cr 8vo.. ..(Strahan) 21/0 
Giles’ Key to the Classics, Homer's Odyssey, Books 7-12 ........0.00-0000« (Cornish) 3/0 
Hazlewood (C.), Grayworth, a Story of Country Life, 3 vols cr Sv, Cs Tinsley) e 
Hood's (Thomas), Works, vol 9, er 8vo & Lock) 8 

Jones (C. A.), Bible History from the Foundation of the World, bt  dasen so 
Kidd (J.), The Eternal Sonship of Christ, Edited by Candlish (Hamilton &0o0) 59 
Macaulay (G.), Pastor and People. a Ministerial Charge & Directory (Orr&Son) 3/6 
Macdonald (George), The Vicar's Daughter, an Autobiographical Story(Tinsley) "te 























Macleod (N.), Eastward, cr 8vo (Strahan) 
Markoe (T. M.), Treatise on Diseases of the Bones, 8V0 ........0.s0c00e0+0 (Lewis) 13/0 
Mills (T.), Angels and Heaven, er 80 ........ccccccecceseeres (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 


Morris (W.), The Earthly Paradise : a Poem, part 7, ‘iiao ° +s+e(Ellis & Green) ie 
Roslin (To), From the Far West, 12mo. , Hunter, & Co.) 1/6 
Routledge’s Pronouncing English Dictionary, by N atta cr 8¥0 ...(Routledge) 2/0 


Scripture History of Ol. Testament. by a Clergyman, 12mo ..,...(J. Heywood) 1/6 











Shakespeare and Typography, by W. Blades, 8V0 ........0.cc.escceseseeeses (Triibner) 3/0 
Sons of Dives: a Novel, 2 vols, cr 8vo (8. Tinsley) 21/0 
Taylor (Father), the Sailor Preacher, cr 8vo ....... © eceeeececssccee evccense (Dickinson) 3/0 
Tillotson (J.), Stories of the Wars, 1574-1658, 8V0........c.s00cesseees (Ward & Lock) 5/0 
Valentine (Mrs. R.), Beatrice; or, Six Years of Childhood and Tou .. (Tegg) 2 
Valentine (Mrs, R.), Reading and Teaching, 12mo (Tegg) 2/0 





Williams (W.), Principles and Practice of Veterinary Gargery, 8vo er ye 30/0 
Young (L.), Gallant Acts. owerded R.H.S. Medals, er Ove . ... (Low ad Co.) 7/6 


ORE’'S GREAT PICTURE of “ CHRIST LEAVING the 
PRETORIUM.” Size, 33 feet by 22 feet. 
With other pictures at the Dor&t GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. Ton to Six. 
Admission, 1s. 


AST SUFFOLK TRAMWAYS COMPANY, Limited.— 
To be Incorporated under the Companies’ Acts, 1862 and 1867, 

Capital £125,000, in 25,000 Shares of £5 each, of which only £2 10s per Share will 

be required until Parliamentary sanction is granted for the connecting Lines. 

10s to be paid on Application and 10s on Allotment. 

TRUSTEES.—The Right Honourable the Earl of Stradbroke; J. Allen Ransome, 
Esq. (Messrs. Ransomes, Sims, and Head), Ipswich. 

Drrectors.—T. Cotching, Esq., Director of the Lowestoft, Yarmouth, and South- 
wold Tramways Co., Limited; Lieut-Col. Ferris, late Deputy Military Auditor. 
General and Controller Military Finance Department, Bengal Army; W. W. 
Garnham, Esq., Lowestoft, Ex-Mayor of Beccles; James Rennie, Esq., %%. B., late 
Marine Secretary to the Government of India; Captain G. R. Young, Junior 
United Service Club, and Cheshunt. 

BANKERS.—Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, Tritton, Twells, and Co., London; Messrs. 
Gurneys and Co., Norwich, and Branches; Messrs. Sir E. K. Lacon, Bart. (Lacons, 
Youell, and Co.,) Yarmouth, aud Branches. 

AvupiToRs—Messrs. Broom. Son, and Hays. 

So.icrrors—Messrs. Davidsons, Carr, Bannister, and Morriss. 

Brokers—Messrs. Ellis and Co., Stock Exchange, London. 

SecrsTary—). W. Thomas, Esq. 

LONDON OFFIces—Victoria Buildings, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 

LOcAL Orrices—Great Yarmouth, Regent Street, Charles J. Palmer, 
Solicitor; Gorleston, Mr. Cockrill, Engineer and Surveyor to the Local 
Lowestoff, London Road, William Chater, Esq., Solicitor; Southwold, High 
Street, J. R. Gooding, Esq., Solicitor and Town Clerk ; Halesworth, Bridge Street, 
John Read, Esq., Solicitor. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

This Company is established for the purpose of acquiring the authorised under- 
takings of the East Anglian Tramway from Great Yarmouth to Garleston, and the 
Lowestoft, Yarmouth, and Southwold Tramways, from Halesworth to ee 
and to construct a third Line of Tramway to connect these Lines, and to work the 
same as one consolidated undertaking. 

The Lowestoft, Yarmouth, and Southwold Company agree to work the lines 
guaranteeing during the period a dividend of 6 per cent. 

Complete Prospectuses and Forms of Application for Shares can be obtained at 
the Brokers, Bankers, Solicitors, and Offices of the Company. 
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HIGHLAND WHISKY. 


Pronounced by connoisseurs “THE PERFECTION of WHISKY,” and unrivalled for Toppy. 


Of all Retailers. 


Wholesale of the sole Proprietors, GREENLEES BROTHERS, 1 Gresham Buildings, Basinghall Street, E.O. (Distilleries 


Argyleshire), and their agents, Marshall and Elvy, Dake § Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 





\ UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 


largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their £5 108 per half hhd.; 


LARET, 12s per doz. ; Joperdes.: pints ; \ OUSSIRENDER RHEINWEIN: a 
a 











£10 per hhd. duty paid; NEW SPARKLING WINE, equal to Cham- 





aoe 


es 








Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplie 
casks and cases for home use or exportation. Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.c. 


} gd DE VIE.—This pure Pale Brandy, | 
188 per gallon, is exceedingly free from acidity, 
and very superior to the recent importations of Cog- 
nac, 338s per dozen.—HENRY BRETT and OO., Old | 
Furnival's Distillery, Holborn Bars. Established 1829. | 





& pure pleasant wine, free from acidity, and of suffi- 


n | cient body to improve by keeping. 


The same CLARET on DRAUGHT, at 5s per gallon, 
in four-gallon casks, each complete, with tap and vent- 
peg. This plan has been found by experience to 
— extremaly well. 

AUTERNE, 14s per doz.; 8s per doz. pints; an ex- 
odes white Vin Ordinaire. 

H. B. FEARON and SON, Holborn Viaduct; and 
145 New Bond Street, London; and Dewsbury, York- 
| shire. 





PURE, AERATED WATERS, | 
ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS. 
Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia; 
Goor, Lithia and Potass. 

Corks branded “R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin,” and 

every label bears their trade mark. Sold every where, 

and Wholesale of R. ELLs and Son, Ruthin, North 

Wales. London Agents:—W. BssT and Sons, Hen- 

rietta bisa, Cavendish Square. 


and for | 


| 
in 


COMFORT FOR INV ALI DS.—J. ALDERMAN, 


ISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG. 
—The GLADSTONE BAG is a Portmanteau and 
{ Case combined; is also made as an Empty 
Travelling Bag. 
PORTMANTEAUS, DRESSING CASES, &c., at 
moderate prices, made on the premises. 
ELEGANCIES for PRESENTS. Catalogues post 


free. 
FISHER, 188 Strand, London, W.C. 





pagne of first quality, but at a more moderate price. 

This perfectly genuine and sparkling wine from the 
Rhine is now first introduced into this country, and is 
imported solely by Messrs H. B. FEARON aad SON, 

It is made entirely from black grapes, as is the case 
with Champagne, which it resembies in colour; and is 
of two qualities,the Dry and the Rrog, to the former 
of which attention is specially invited. 

54s. per doz, Bottles ; 29s. per doz. Pints. 

H. B. FEARON and SON, Holborn Viaduct, E.0.; 145 

New Bond Street, W.; and Dewsbury, Yorksbire. 


INAHAN’S.LL.WHISKY.— 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHGHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, Soguse B pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest a0 Sa Note the words, 
“KINAHAN HISKY," 
on seal, label, and hg 
Waste Depot, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 
Street, W 








16 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
PROSPEC1USRB8 SENT ON APPLICATION 





CHROMOS, ENGRAVINGS, and OLEOGRAPHS.—GEO. REES, 41, 42, 





and 43 RUSSELL STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
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CARSON’S PAINT,/THE PALL MALL, 


PATRONIZED BY THE QUEEN, 1 COCKSPUR STREET. 


Is extensively used for all kinds of NOTICE. 
The NEW ENTRANCE to the LUNCHEON and | 
OUT-DOOR WORK. REFRESHMENT ROOMS, and_ several additional | 
It is especially applicable to PRIVATE DINING-ROOMS, are NOW READY. 


WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, AWD |, BET Soh OU” LORCHRONS meaty Gely Dom 


COMPO. The PALL MALL DINNERS, at 5s, 7s 6d, 10s 64, of 
2 Cwt. F so Stations. & la Carte, and Suppers as usual. 


OAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LaBouR: |JT HE EF PALL MALL 
ne EN ALA, CLAVE. URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 


Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. IMPORTED BY 
RSO WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
WALTER OA N AND SONS, CARPET MANCSAOTea TO THE ROYAL 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, FAMIL + a 
LupGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.; 35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 
USE ONLY THE FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


GLENFIELD QUDDE N MOURNING— 


STA H kK) Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
RC ° enced dressmakers and ye pe ready to travel to any 
’ art of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. oie the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 














GRATEFUL—OOMFORTING, orders. They take with them dresses, bonnets, millinery, 

9 besides materials at ls per yard and upwards from the 

E P 4 S Ss C O C O A. piece, al] marked in plain figures, and at the same price 
BREAKFAST. as if purchased at the London General Mourning Ware- 


Sold by Grocers in labelled packets. house, in ——_ geen Reasonable estimates also 
: a given for household mourning at a great saving to 
JAMES EPPS &0O., Homeopathic Chemists, London. large or small families. ne a 


Epps’s Milky Cocoa (Cocoa and Condensed Milk). ! q 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 


C H O & O ft; A by | s 245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 














Each Cake is labelled— 2 @ 7 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. EA - FSenins = AUCE. 
Milky Chocolate (Chocolate and Condensed Milk). Pr aS - oO isseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 

 — Improves the appetite and aids digestion, 

C A C A O I N E. Unrivalled for piquancy and favour. 

THIN EVENING BEVERAGE. ASE for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 

ara Deans Se ees — d sce the Names of LEA cad PERHINS on all 
JAMES EPPS & 0O., Homeopathic Chemists, London. | *"% 8° "e¢ Scanitahen, ° 

Milky Cacdoine (Cacdoine and Condensed Milk). | 4 ponts_CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 





sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





— es CHUTNEY. 


Matbeny EC" N FROM FIRE. 
Messrs. W. H. JONES and CO., of Tirhoot, beg to PROTECTION BO! F 
inform late residents in India that their oelebratei RYANT AND MAY’S 
Chutney can be obtained of all Italian Warehouss- PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
men and Grocers throughout the Kingdom, and whols- LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX 


sale only of their Agents, CROSSE and BLACK WEL 7 Ts) 
Soho Square. None genuine without the label cae |: iateeaie AND A AN ARK 


their neme and that of Crosse and BLACKWELL. 
se AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATOHES 





INE-FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 


Be ee eons 054. oat. ASK for LIEBIG COM- ARE NOT POISONOUS. 
ANY ’ of Meat, requiring Baron Liebi r T 7 " 

the Inventor's Signature on every be, elng the oat RYANT AND MAY S 3 
guarantee of genuineness. PATENT SAFETY MATUHES 


WITHOUT PHOSP HORUS. 

















Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &c. RYANT AND MAY'S 
7 - " ate &. Si a VLE ® 
Ww HITEH EAD'S B PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
OLIDIFIED SUUP SQUARES, ready LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
for immodiate use, and most nutritious, Sold by RYANT AND MAY’S 
Gressssand Chemists. PATENT SAFETY HOLDER 
Wholesale at 8 and 9 Lime Street Square, E.0. For use wherever a match is frequently required. 
XYGENATED WATER holds in BRYANT AND MAY. 
Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 
that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
draught, a a its —_ a on food during the WORLD'S 
process 0: estion and assimilation is peculiar, y } 
Suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-pints. , _- Senin toe oo aes 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—AGUA IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
an ,AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- Sate ie Gian ly , 
. t : D i y 
ue, nO matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL BALDNESS prevented. 


and OO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
—— a. succeeded in perfecting this won- 

le} uid. It is now offered to th blic i - 
a ns . eo In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 


concentrated form and at a lower price. 
weap Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 


Pa - in a 8s each; also 5s, 7s 6d, and 15s each, Depét, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 


OHN GOSN ELL & CO.’s CHERRY RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
@y TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth \ HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- | gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 





Tance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the stee! 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at | 8Pring, 80 often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 


= aS Patket cere by the MOC-MAIN 
' > . TT _ and PATE) ER, fitting with so much ease 
OUT and RHEUMA TISM.—The | and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is | worn during sleep, A descriptive circular may be had, 
quickly relieved and cured in a few days by that cele- | and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
brated medicine, BLALR'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC | post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
PILLS. the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 
They require no restraint of diet or confinement Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage free- 
attacking any vital part. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage free- 
Sold by all medicine Ven lors, at 1s 13d and 2s 9d | Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 
per box, or obtained throught any Chemist. Post- office orders to be made payable to John White, 


Post-oftice, Piccadilly. 
R. PARIS’S NERVOUS RESTOR- NEW PATENT. 

ATIVE, containing Iron, Quinine, and other 4 LASTIC STOCKIN Gs, KNEE-CAPS, 
invaluable tonics, will be found a safe, convenient, and _4 &c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
agreeable remedy in all cases of debility, nervousness, | WEAKNESSand SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
depression of spirits, palpitation of the heart, trem- | &¢. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
bling of the limbs, &c., restoring health and strength | aud are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
in a few weeks.—Sold in boxes at 4s 6d, 15s, and 33s, | 48 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and Lés each ; postage free. 











ing require the immediate execution of mourning | 


anemic 
EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and 
FURNITURE. — BEDSTEADS, IRON and 
BRASS, and CHILDREN’S COTS, a very lar 
assortment of 150 patterns on show, from 11s to Prt 
EDDING MANUFACTURED on the 
Premises, and warranted by WILLIA 
BURTON. . =o 
For Bedsteads. Width—) 3ft. }4f.-6in 5ft. 





£8.d\£s. ale 
Best Alva Under-Mattresses......... .11 6.16. 4. 
Coloured W001 .......ceseseseee j.17.11 6.1L ¥ 
Best Brown Wool.... 
Good White Wool .... 
| Best ditto . 
Good Horsehair 
Best ditto ..... 
German Spring ; eo 
Best ditto, Elastic § 4 5 ./515.\6 
Feather Beds, from 31s to 180s; Bolsters, 6s to 
298 6d; ditto Pillows, 3s 6d to 13s; Down Pillows 
10s 6d to 17s. i 


URNITURE for Bed-rooms and 
Dining-rooms, complete suites in mahogany, fancy 
woods, polished and japanned deal, always on show. 
4 URNITURE for DINING-ROOMS,— 
An Assortment of Sideboards, Dining Tables. 
Dinner Waggons, Chairs, Couches, and every other- 
article of Dining-room Furniture, is on View in the 

large Furniture Show-Rooms. Easy Chairs, a lar 
| selection, from 3786d. Gilt Chimney and Pier Glasses, 
a large and new assortment, from 478 6d. Catalogues. 

| post Tree. 


\ ILLIAM § 5& BURTON, 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Oatalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 [llustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 20 
large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W.; 
1, 14, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. Thecost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BURTON 
will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


PURE AIR AND HEALTH, 
Efficiency and Safety —Free from Poison. 
McDOUGALLS’ PATENT 

ARBOLIC DISINFECTANTS. 
In Powder, Fluid, and Soap. 

Prevent Infection and Foul Smells. Selected by the 

Royal Commissioners as THE BEST DISINFECTANT. 
Should be used in every house as Safeguards from 
Infectious Diseases, also for the purification of Water- 
closets, Dust-bins, Drains, Sick Rooms, Out. Houses, &. 

Sold by Chemists, Chandlers, &c. 
McDOUGALL BROS., London, 158 Leadenhall Street, 
and Manchester. 


R. NAPIER’S EFFERVESCENT 
SALINE POWDERS (Tonic, Alterative, an& 
Aperient) are the most rational remedial agents in alk 
cases of Enlarged Liver, Jaundice, Hemorrhoidal 
Disease, and Obstinate Constipation, and in removing 
all disorders of the Stomach and Bowels. The most 
happy results have been obtained by their use iu alk 
the above affections. ; 
Reference permitted to those benofited, which wilB 
be sent on application, as being preferable to publish- 
ing testimonials. 
Sold in boxes at 2s 6d and 4s 6d; sent free for three 
stamps extra, from 
T. GARNER, 75 Allen Road, Stoke Newington, N. 


\PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 
in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 
speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair. 33 6d, 
sent by post for 54 stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London, and all Chemists. 


AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 
Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hairimmediately 
it is applied. Sold at 3s 6d, sent free for 54 stamps, 
Had of all Chemists, 


NREY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 

London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE produces 

@ perfect colour immediately itis used. It is permanent, 

and perfectly natural in effect. Price 3s 6d, sent by 
post for 54 stamps; and all Chemists. 




































| AIR-COLOUR WASH. 

—By damping the head with this beautifully 
perfumed Wash, in two days the hair becomes its 
original colour, and remains so by an occasional using. 
10s 6d, sent for stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London, and all Chemists, 


OSE MACHIN E.—Lhis is a 
L contrivance which, applied to the nose for an 
hour daily, so directs the soft cartilage of which the 
member consists, that an ill-formed nose is quickly 
shaped to perfection. Any one can use them, and 
without pain. Price 10s 6d, sent car riage free.—ALEX. 
ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London. Pamphlet seut for 
two stamps. 


L OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT S& PILLS. 

NoraBLe Facts.—Intense heat augments the 
annoyances of skin diseases, and encourages the devel- 
opment of febrile disorders, wherefore they should, as 
they can, be removed by these detergent and purifying. 
preparations. In stomach complaints, liver affections, 
pains and spasms of the bowels, Holloway's unguent, 
well rubbed over the affected part, immediately gives 
the greatest ease, prevents congestion and inflamma- 
tion, checks the threatening diarrhwa, and averts 
incipient misery. The poor inhabitants of large cities 
will find these remedies to be their best friends when 
any pestilence rages, or when, from unknown causes, 
eruptiona, boils, abscesses, or ulcerations point out the 
presence of taints or impurities within the system, and 











post free 4s 8d, 15s 4d, and 34s 9d, by Mr. Cleaver, 63 JOHN WHITE, Manufac 22: sadi 
Oxford Street; and Mann, 39 Cornhill, London. " een, 228 Piccadilly, 


call for instant aud effective measures, 
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TO CAPITALISTS. 
DIVIDENDS, 10 TO 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY. 
SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 
The AUGUST Number ready (12 prges), post free. 
Contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign 
Railways, Debentures, Insurance, Gas, Telegraphs, 
Banks, Mines, Foreign Bonds, American and Colonie! 


Stocks, &c. 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES. 
qill find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide. 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 
$3 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1852.) 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.O. 


ry" - & 
IMPORTANT 
TO INVESTORS. 
HE LONDON INVESTMENT 
CIRCULAR for AUGUST, now ready (post 
free), containing a carefully-selected list of securities 
for investment, paying 5 to 20 per cent. 

Messrs. JONES and TALLENTIRE, British and 
Foreign Stock and Share Dealers, 20 Change Alley, 
Gornhill, London, E.C. 

Bankers: London and County Bank. 








TO INVESTORS, 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 


AVINGTON and PENNINGTON’S 


MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- | allowing for rebate and making provision for bad and 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign doubtful debts, the net profits amount to £103,086 8s 74. 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &.. with an 


enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 
20 per cent. 

G. LAVINGTON and A. PENNINGTON, 44 Threadueedle 
Street, London, E.C. 


J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to | 

e the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 

of Europe, Army, Navy. and Civil Outfitter, 114 to | 
120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, Lundon; also at 

Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham. 

OR GEN TLEMEN.—H.J.NICOLL’S | 

Travelling and Tourists’ Suits, from two and a |} 

half Guineas; do., Trousers, from 14s; Shower-proof | 

Tweed Overcoats, from 203; if with Silk Lapels, 21s | 

For August and September Shooiing. H.J. NICOLL'S | 





Cheviot Wool one and a half Guinea Jacket, with 
cartridge and pack-pockets, coo! and as strong as 
linen, resisting the thorn and damp, and well adapted 
to this variable climate. 
OR YOUNG GENTLEMEN.—H. J. | 
NICOLL’'S Knickerbocker Suits, in new Stvles, | 
from 21s; Morning Suits, from 25s; Evening Dress | 
Suits, from 55s; Highland Suits, from 33s; also the new | 
Spanish and Sailor Suits, from 21s ; Summer Overcoats, | 
in Allied Tweed cloths, from 143; in Melton cloths, 


from 21s. 
OR LADIES.—Hl. J. NICOLL'S 
Riding Habits in various-coloured Tweed, Melton, 
and Superfine Cloths, from £3 2s to £383; Pantaloons, 
3ls 6d; Riding Hats Trimmed. from 21s; Water- 
proof Tweed Cloaks, from 21s. F .shionable Costumes 
for the Promenade, Yachting, or Travelling. 

LONDON ADDRESSES: 114 to 120 Regent Street, and 
22 Cornhill. BRANCHES: 10 Mosley Street, Man- 
chester; 50 Bold Street, Liverpool; and 39 New Street, 
Birmingham. 














SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE (4LASS OF ALL KINDS. 
OHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India, 

LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad 
Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelied 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Labe! 
used so many years, signed, “ Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 











CE SAFES and WENHAM LAKE 
ICE.—The WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY'S 
celebrated ICE (in Town or Country), Ico Water 
Pitchers, Ico Butter Dishes, Ice Cream Machines, 
PRIZE MEDAL and NEW DUPLEX REFRIGERA- 
TORS, fitted with water tanks and filters, and all mo- 
dern improvements, can be obtained ouly at the sole 
office, The Wenham Lake Ics Company, 125 Strand, 
London (corner of Savoy Street). Lllustrated lists free. 


RAGRANT SOA P.— 
The celebrated * UNITED SERVICE” TABLET 
is famed for its delightful fragrance and beneficial effect 
on the skin. Manufactured by 
J.C. &J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles, 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and 
others. 
See name on each tablet. 














*,* Use no other. 


AJLEY’S IMPROVED BELTS.— 


Prize medal awarded for superiority of con- 











struction. Prices from 15s to 428. Fall particulars 
and direct : for measuremext post free. Elastic 
stockings of every description, trusses, enemas, air and 
Water bec pillows, cushions, &c.—W. H. BALLEY 









and SON, 41s 


Oxford Street, London, W. Established 
1833, { 














| ONDON and COUNTY BANKING | By balance brought forward from last 
COMPANY. Established 1836. account * £7,548 3 
. . 2,500,000, in 50.000 sh £ £50 By gross profit ft the half-year, after 
Subscribed capital, £2,5( pe n 50,000 shares of £0! making provision for bad and doubt- 
1 1 deb ” 
Paid-up capital, £1,000,000. Reserve fund, £500,090. a — 2s . 
Drrectors. £311,355 4 9 


“ We, the undersigned, have examined the foregoing 
balance-sheet, and have found the same to be correct. 
(Signed) Ww. JARDINE, 
WILLIAM NorRMAN, 
Ricwarp H. SWAINE, 
“London and County Bank, July 25, 1872.” 
W. Champion Jones, Esq. c | The foregoing Report having been read by the Secre- 
rederick Youle, Esq. | tary, the following resolutions were proposed and un- 
General Manager— William M‘Kewan, Esq. animously adopted :— 
! 


| Nathaniel Alexander, Esq. | Edward Harbord Lushing- 
Thos. Tyringham Bernard, ton, Esq. 

James Morley, Esq. 

William Nicol, Esq. 

Abraham Hodgson Phill- 
potts, Esq. 

J. Dancan Thomson, Esq. 


Esq. 
Thomas Stock Cowie, Esq. Auditors. 


Frederick Francis, Esq. 
Frederick Harrison, Esq. 





Chief Inspector—W. J, Norfolk, Esq. “1, That the Report be received and ado 
Inspectors of —« —" - + Lemon, Esq., and C. | printed for the ua the shareholders. one, as 
Sherring, Esq. 

Chief Accountant—James Gray, Esq. 
Secretary—F. Clappison, Esq. 

Head Office—21 Lombard Street. 
Manager— Whitbread Tomson, Esq. 

| Assistant-Manager—William Howard, Esq. 

At the half-yearly general meeting of the Proprietors, 
| held on Thursday, the Ist August, 1872, at the City 
Terminus Hotel, Cannon Street Station, the following 
report for the half-year ending the 30th June, 1872, 
was read by the Secretary, William Champion Jones, 
Esq.. in the chair:— 

“ The Directors, in presenting to the Proprietors the 
balance-sheet of the Bank for the half-year ending the 
30th of June last, have the satisfaction to report that, 
after paying interest to customers, and all charges, 


“2. That an issue of 10,000 shares in the capital of the 
company be offered rateably amongst the proprietors 
| who shall appear registered in the books of the Com- 
| 
| 





pany on the 22nd October next, such shares to be 
issued at a premium of £10 per share, and on the 
following terms and conditions: 

“1. That payments be made as follow: 

£15 per share on the 5th December, 1872. 
£15 per share on the 5th June, 1873. 

“2. That £10 of each such payment shall be on 
account of capital, and the remainiug £5 of each such 
payment shall be taken on account of the premium 
and added to the reserve fund. 

“3. That such payments, both on accouut of capital 
and of premium, shall bear interest after the rate of 5 
per cent. per annum until the 30th June, 1873, from 
which date the payments on account of capital only 
shall be entitled to receive dividends after the same 
rate as the other capital stock of the Company. 

“4, That interest on the first payment shall cease so 
long as the second instalment sball remain unpaid. 

“5. That any payment of the second instalment 


the last account, produces a total of £110,634 Ils 10d, 
They have declared the usual dividend of 6 per 


cent., with a bonus of 4 per cent. for the half-year, free 
of income-tax, being at the rate of 20 percent, per annum, 
which will absorb £100,000, and leave £10,634 11s 10d 
to be carried forward to profit and loss new account. 

“They have to announce the retirement of their 
esteemed colleague Philip Patton Blyth, Esq. from 
the direction, and the election of James Duncan 
Thomson, Esq., in his stead. 

“A new branch was opened at Hammersmith on the 
6th February last, and the Directors have every reason 
to be satisfled with its progress. 

“The dividend and bonus, together £2 per share, 
free of income-tax. will be payable at the head office, 
or at any of the branches, on or after Monday, the 
12th instant. 

“In consequence of the great extension of the busi- 


| 
This sum, added to £7,548 3s 3d, brought forward from | 
| 
| 


ness of the Company since the addition made to its | 


capital in February, 1867, the Directors have decided 


to recommend to the Proprietors the issue of the | 


10,000 shares remaining of the 20,000 then authorised. 
These shares will be allotted rateably amongst the 
proprietors whose names shall appear on the share 
register on the 22nd October next, at the price of £30 
each, being a premium of £10 per share; and a resolu- 
tion to that effect will be submitted at this meeting. 
“BALANCE-SHEET OF THE LONDON AND CouNTY 
BANKING COMPANY, 30TH JUNE, 1872. 
Dr. 

To capital paid up . 
To Reserve Fund...... 
To amount due by the 

Bank for customers’ 

balances, &c ........ .£16,874,446 14 4 
To liabilities on accept- 

ances, covered by 


BOCUTPILICS ....00.00000008 2,453,011 0 4 
19,527,457 14 8 


£1,000,000 0 0 
- 800,000 0 0 







To profit and loss ba- 

lance brought from 

last account........+.+ 7,548 3 3 
To gross profit for the 

half-year, after 

making provision 

for bad and doubt- 


ful debts, Viz.......++ 303,807 1 6 
amma $11,956 ¢ 9 
£21,138,812 19 5 
Cr. 
By cash on hand at 
Head Office and 


Branches, and with 
Bank of England ... 2,342,190 17 11 
By cash placed at 
call and at notice, 
covered by Securities 3,017,184 18 7 
5,359,675 16 6 
Investments, viz. : 
By Government and 
Guaranteed Stocks 
By other Stocks and 
Securitles ........0.00006 


1,503,119 10 0 


114,373 13 10 
—— —— —— 1.617.495 3 10 
By discounted bills and 

advances to cus- 

tomers in town and 

COUNTY ..crccccsseseeeree 11,274,270 4 | 
By liabilities of cus- 

tomers for drafts ac- 

cepted by the Bank 

(as per contra) ...... 2,453,011 0 4 

$,727,281 4 4 
By freehold premises in Lombard 

Street and Nicholas Lane, freehold 

and leasehold property at the 

branches, with fixtures and fittings ... 
By interest pai! to customers.... evecee 7 
By salaries and ail other exy gs at 

head office and branches, including 

income-tax on profits and salaries ... 





258,792 14 10 
62,733 8 6 






112,831 11 5 


£21,158,812 19 5 


-_— — 





“ Prorir AND LOss AccouNT, 
To interest paid to customers as above £62.7 
TO CXPeNses, AS ADOVE.....+.cercereereerseree 
lo revate on bills not due, carried to 





25,150 13 0 








NEW ACCOUNE .....0ccercere # eeeeeeeereeeeens 
To dividend of 6 per ceuat. for half-year 60,000 0 0 
lo bonus of 4 per cent. ..... . 40,000 0 0 
To balance carried forward .....cc0000 10,634 11 10 
£311,355 4 9 





made by anticipation shall not be entitled to interest 

until the date when that instalment becomes payable. 
“6, Thaton the 19th August, 1873, the scrip certifl- 

cates (both payments thereon having been made) shall 

be brought in for registration, when the interest due 

| will be paid, and a certificate for the relative number 

| of shares be given in exchange in favour of the = 

| whose name in full, quality, and address shall en- 

} dorsed upon them, ou the same being lodged at the 

| London and County Bank, 21 Lombard Street, and the 

| deed of settlement of the Company being signed, 

| “3. That the thanks of this meeting be given to the 

| Board of Directors for the able manner in which they 

have conducted the affairs of the Company. 

| “ (Signed) W. CHAMPION JONES, Chairman.” 

The Chairman having quitted the chair, it was re- 

| solved, and carried unauimously :— 

| “4. That the cordial thanks of this meeting be pre- 

{ sented to William Champion Jones, Esq., for his able 

| and courteous conduct in the chair. 

| * (Sigued) W. NICOL, Deputy Chairman. 

| Extracted from the Minutes, 

} * (Signed) F. CL APPISON, Secretary.” 

| 

| 


ONDON and COUNTY BANKING 
COMPANY.—Notice is Hereby Given, that a 
DIVIDEND on tke Capital of the Company, at the 
| rate of 6 per cent., for the half-year endiug 30th June, 
1872, with a bonus of 4 per cent. will be PALD to the 
Proprietors, either at the Head Office, 21 Lombard 
Street, or at any of the Company's Branch Banks, on 
or after Monday, the 12th inst. 
By order of the Board, 
W. McKEWAN, General Manager. 
21 Lombard Street, August 2nd, 1872. 
DUCGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

INCORPORATED BY ROYAL OHARTM&R, 1847, 
Fy ie of CREDIT and BILLS 

issued upon Adelaide and the bpm y= towns 
in South Australia. Drafts negotiated and collected ; 
money received on deposit. For terms, apply at the 
Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.0. 

WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


ppt or INJURY from ACCIDENT, 
WITH THE CONSEQUENT 
LOSS OF TIME AND MONEY, 
Provided for by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGER'S ASSURANCECOMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 











An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 58 insures £1,000 at 
Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 por week for 
Injury. 

£650,000 have been Paid as Compeusstion, ONE out 
of every 12 Policyholders becoming a claimant BACH 
YEAR, 

For particulars apply to the Olerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Oilices, 

64 Cornhill, and 10 Regent Street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


‘XN OVERNMENT SYOCK INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Offices—33 Cornhill, London, E.C. 

The Capital and Deposits in this Company are in- 
vested in Government Stocks aud Municipal Obliga- 
tions, thereby affurding the utmost security. 

Deposits received for one or more years, and 
interest allowed at the rate of £5 per cent. per annum, 
The current Bank rate allowed for shorter periods. 

One month's notice ot withdrawal to be given. 

ADVANCES made upon British, Foreiga, and 
)} Government Stocks, 

Application to be made to A. W. RAY, Manager. 


A7ANTED, to PURCHASE, some 
OLDARTIFICIALTEETH. Persons having 
the above to sell can forward them by post or other- 
wise, and their value will be sent per retarn. 
Address, Mr. E. BROWNING, Dentist, 5 Chilworth 
| Street, Loadon, W. 











SPECTATOR. 


THE 


[August 3, 1872, 
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“ Worthy alike of its theme and its Authors.” —7imes. 


ONDON: a PILGRIMAGE. By 
GuSTAVE Dore and BLANCHARD JERROLD. 

Part VIIL., now ready, contains the following ILLUS- 
TRATIONS by GusTAVE Dore, drawn on the spot and 
engraved under the Artist's careful supervision :— 
WAREHOUSING IN THE CITY. 
THE WORKMEN'S TRAIN. 
BAaKeEpD-PoTATO MAN. 
ORANGE Court, Drury LASE. 
BILLINGSGATE,—LANDING THE FISH. 
THE MONUMENT TO GEORGE PEABODY. 
THE MATCH-SELLER. 
Over LONDON BY RAIL. 
THE ROYAL EXCHANGE. 


THE RAG MERCHANT'S HOME,—COULSTON STRRET, | 


WHITECHAPEL 
JEWISH BUTCHERS.—ALDGATE. 
BILLINGSGATE,—EARLY MORNING. 
THe OLD-CLOTHES MAN. 
A FLOWER Girt. 
THE GINGER BEER MAN. 

In Twelve Monthly Parts, Five Shillings each. 
Reading-cases to hold the 12 Numbers, 3s 6d each. 
London: GRANT and Co., 102 Fleet Street; and all 

Booksellers. 


“Ample entertainment for the immense circle of 
readers it deserves to find, and always will find.”— 
Times, 

HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 
for AUGUST. Now ready, price One Shilling. 
CONTENTS. 
STRANGER THAN Fiction. By the Author of “ The 
Tallants of Barton,” “ The Valley of Poppies,” &c. 
Chap. 13.—A Boy's Wooing. 

— 14—0f Lucy’s History. 

— 15.—A Man's Troubles. 

— 16.—The Last of Jacob's Happy Days at 
Cartown; upon which Notable Occa- 
sion he receives Bad News and Good 
Advice, and experiences the Sweet 
Sorrow 0} Parting. 

— 17—“Whither goest thou, Misfortune? 

To where there is more.” 
Bripat Eve. By Philip Bourke Marston. 
THE CORRAL. 
A TALE OF THE Post Orrick. Fy the Rev. F. Arnold. 
Tue Duty oF DECENTRALISATION. By M, Betham- 
Edwards. 
AT SEA. By Mathilde Blind. 
LIBERTY AND Lipet. By John Baker Hopkins, 
A Visit TO HELIGOLAND. By Mrs. Forrester, Author 
of “ Fair Women,” “ My Hero,” &c. 
Puayers OF Our DAY. XIX.—Miss Bateman. 
OLp Loves AND OLD LeTTeRs: a Remarkable Family 

History. By a Lady of Quality. 

TABLE TALK. By Sylvanus Urban, Gentleman. 
GRANT and Co., 102 Fleet Street; and all Booksellers. 


HE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for 
AUGUST. Edited by Joun MORLEY. 
CONTENTS. 

STATISTICAL INQUIRIES INTO THR EFFICACY OF 
PRAYER. By Francis Galton. 
THe MINISTRY OF WAR UNDER THE COMMUNE, By 
Louis Séguin. 
THE RELIGIOUS SITUATION IN INDIA. ByA.C. Lyall. 
Tas RePUBLICAN MOVEMENT IN Evrope. III. By 
Senor Castelar. 
Tue Evstace DrAMONDS. Chaps. LIII. to LVI. By 
Anthony Trollope. 
THE WAR OF THE COMUNIDADES. By W. Stigand. 
CRITICAL Notices. By Sidney Colvin. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 
Now ready. (One Shilling.) No. 152. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
AUGUST, with Illustrations by G. D. LEsLIz, 
A.B.A., and GEORGE DU MAURIER. 
CONTENTS. 
OLD KENSINGTON. By Miss Thackeray. 
XIX. to XXIII. (With an Illustration.) 
DRAMATIO SITUATION AND DRAMATIC CHARACTER, 
LAUZUN, 
PATRICK O'FEATHERHEAD'S WATCH: a Dateless Story. 
RUSSIAN GHOST STORIES. 
ARABIC VERS DE SOCIKTE 
CENTURY. 
THE PRAISE OF LIGHT. 
PEARL AND EMERALD. Chapters XIX, to XXIII. 
(With an Illustration.) 
Situ, ELpsR, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 











Chapters 


IN THE THIRTEENTH, 





Now ready, price One Shilling. 


_ TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for 
AUGUST. 
CONTENTS. 
1. THe Woorne O’r. A Novel. Chaps. IX. and X. 
2. Tue Fist IstANnps. By the Earl of Pembroke. 
3. COLLEY CIBBER AND Co. 
4. Emiia. By John Sheehan. 
5. GERMAN STUDENTS AT THE BBGINNING OF THIS 
CENTURY. 
6. HyacintH. A Tale. 
7. JACK THE Post. 
8. AOROSS THE FIELDS. 
9. A BuNCH OF VIOLETS. A Story. By Albany 
Fonblanque, Author of “ Cut Adrift.” 
10, UNIVERSITY CULTURE AND ITS R&SULTS. 
11, THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE RIDICULOUS. 
RicHarp BenTLEy and Son, New Burlington Street. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
265, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 
1, PILGRIMAGES TO THE SHRINES OF ENGLAND. 
2. THE Ri IGN OF TERROR AND ITS SECRET POLICE, 
3. Mr. JoHN STUART MILL AND HIS SCHUOL. 
4, ITALIAN PAINTING. 
4. REVISION OF THE BIBLE. 
6. THs STUARTS. 
7. ENGLAND AND FRANCE, THEIR CUSTOMS, MANNERS, 
AND MORALITY. 
8. COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION AND THE CIVIL SERVICE. 
9. PRIESTS, PARLIAMENTS, AND ELECTORS. 
JOHN MuRRAY, Albemarle Street. 








Now ready, price 2s, 


UR BLOOD RELATIONS; or, the 
Darwinian Theory. 

“So grossly ignorant are many of us of our blood 
relations.” —Review of “ Descent of Man,” Times, April 
8th, 1871. 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 
Bath: R. E, Peacu, 8 Bridge Street. 

CIENTIFIC PRESENTS— 
hk Collections to illustrate “Lyell’'s Elements of 
Geology,” and facilitate the important study of Minera- 
logy and Geology, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 1,000 
Guineas; also single specimens of minerals, rocks, 
fossils, and recent shells, Geological Maps, hammers, 
all the recent publications, &c., of 

J. TENNANT, Mineralogist to Her Majesty, 149 


| Strand, W.C. 


Private instraction is given in Geology and Minera- 

logy by Mr. TENNANT, F.G.S., 149 Strand, W.C. 
INDIA OFFICE, 31st July, 1872. 

Y Order of the Secretary of State for 


4 India in Council, 
FIVE YOUNG MEN will be selected in November 





|} next to be trained and educated for the Forest Service 


of India. 

The course of training and instruction in Forestry 
and cognate sciences in France or Germany lasts for 
two years and a half, previous to the departure of the 
Students for India at the end of 1875,and the Secre- 
tary of State will contribute, at the rate of £50 half 
yearly towards the expenses of the training of such 
candidates as are favourably reported on by their in- 
structors. In addition to this, some weeks must be 
passed under a Forester in Scotland. 

The salary will be at first £300 a year, and the 
salaries of the appointments in the three Presidencies 
range between that sum and £1,900 a year. 

Applicants must be natural born British subjects, 
above 17 and under 23 years of age, and unmarried. 

Persons intending to become candidates should at 
once apply for the particulars of these appointments 
to the Assistant Secretary, Revenue Department, India 
Office, Westminster, as the testimonials and certifl- 
cates required must be sent to the Iadia Office before 
the 14th of October next. HERMAN MERIVALE. 





INDIA OFFICE, 27th September, 1871. 
Y ORDER of the SECRETARY of 
STATE for INDIA in COUNCIL. 

NOTICE is hereby GIVEN that appointments to the 
Indian Public Works Department of Assistant-Engi- 
neer, Second Grade, salary Rs.4.200 (about £420) per 
aunum, will be available in 1874, for such candidates 
as may be found daly qualified. 

For further particulars apply by letter only to the 
Secretary, Public Works Department, India Office, S.W. 


ENLEY-ON-THAMES. — The Rev. 
ALFRED CHURCH, M.A., Head- Master, receives 
BOARDERS at the School-House. Excellent play- 
ground and cricket-field, and safe bathing in the river. 
Terms and other particulars sent on application. 
| te: LONDON INTERNATIONAL 
COLLEGE.—Founded under the auspices of 
the late Richard Cobden: inaugurated 10th July, 1867, 
by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
Principal—Dr. L. Scuirz, F.R.S.E. (late Rector of 
the High School, Edinburgh). 
Vice Principal—M. 8S. Forster, B.C.L., M.A., Oxford. 
The aim of this College is to afford an Educa tion of 
the highest order, harmonising with the wants and 
spirit of the age. Unfettered by traditional usages, 
this College assigns a prominent place in its curriculum 
to Modern Languages and the Natural Sciences. 
The AUTUMN TERM WILL COMMENCE on 
WEDNESDAY, 18th SEPTEMBER, 1872. 
Applications for Admission should be addressed to 
the Principal, or to the Secretary, at the College, 


Spring Grove, near Isleworth. Middlesex. 
5 ie UPPER & MIDDLE SCHOOLS, 
PECKHAM, LONDON, S.E., 

(For the Training of Youths to Business), 
PRIVATE (20th YEAR), 

Near the Peckham Rye Station, South London Line,— 
Terminus, London Bridge or Victoria, 
Conducted by JOHN YEATS, LL.D., &., 
UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW, 

Several years a Teacher near Utrecht, and subsequently 
in the Institutions of Hofwyl, near Berne, Switzerland., 
WILL RE OPEN, THURSDAY, September 12th, 1872. 

As characteristics of what is included in ** Commer- 
cial Education,” and as Series of Lessons repeated 
continually in the Upper School, see 

“The NATURAL HISTORY of the RAW MATERI- 
ALS of COMMERCE"; “TECHNICAL HISTORY, 
or, Skilled Labour applied to Production”; “The 
GROWTH and VICISSITUDES of COMMERCE, B.C. 
1500—A.D. 1789"; A MANUAL of RECENT and 
ACTUAL COMMERCE, A.D. 1789—1870." By Dr. 
YsgATS. Virtue and Co. 4 vols.; also in 8 Parts. The 
Illustrations of the above Works are published as 
WALL CHARTS by Virtue and Co, 

N.B.—Dr. YeATS has excellent accommodation for 
Foreigners, or for young men desirous of private study. 








Prospectuses may be had, and a complete RETROS- | 


PECT of the past twenty years’ work. 
*,*The School Museum was formed by P. L, 
SrmMonps, Esq, Editor of * The Technologist,” &. 


EAMINGION COLLEGE.— 


Visitor—The Lorp BisHop of WORCESTSR. 





This College is founded to supply a liberal education | 
in accordance with the views of the Church of England. | 


Head Master—The Rev. JosspH Woop, M.A., late 
Fellow of St, John’s, and Exhibitioner of Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

The College Re-opens on Wednesday, September 18. 
Boarders must be at the College on the evening of 
Tuesday, the 17th. 

Further information may be obtained from the 
Head Master. 


OURS IN THE PYRENEES. 


TOURISTS’ TICKETS are now issued b 
PACIFICO STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANYS. 
Steamers from 

LIVERPOOL to the PYRENEES and BACK 
(Via BorDBAUX), 

Available for ONS MONTH, at the following rates: — 
First CLASS by Steamer and Railway ........... scene SLO 
SECOND CLASs by Steamer & First CLAss by Railway £7 

Including MAINTENANOB and VIN ORDINAIRE 
Passage to and from Bordeaux. veshan 

The average duration of the Sea Passage is 2 days, 
‘ —euw ee are eye for the Railway ourney 

rom rdeaux, and the time at that pla 
extended if required, a 

Passengers are also booked through to 

MARSEILLES, Pav. 


TOULON. BAGNERES DE BiGorRn. 
CANNES. BIARRITZ, and 
NICB. MADRID. 





Full particulars may be had on applying at the 
Ofilces of the Company, Harrington Street, Liverpool; 
N. GriFFirHs, TAaT#, and Co., Fenchurch House, & 
Fenchurch Street, London; or MALCOLMS, MACG8ORGE. 
and Co., 22 Exchange Square, Glasgow. s 

W. J. CONLAN, Secretary. 
je ILFRACOMBE HOTEL stands 
in its own grounds of five acres, extending to the 
Beach, and the Private Terraces afford the finest 
Marine Promenades attached to any hotel in the 
kingdom. 240 Apartments. Cuisine excellent. Wines 
choice. Table d' Hote daily. 
Address, J. BOHN, Ilfracombe. 


M OkfLoe KS’ POTTERY 
' GALLERIES. 


31 ORCHARD Strest, PORTMAN SQUARE. 











\ ORTLOCKS beg to announce that, 
1 having now the largest Rooms in the kingdom, 
they have, for the greater convenience of Visitors, 
placed their Stock in Departments, and are now show- 
ing all their New Season's Patterns in 


Pose SERVICES. 


[DD SE8E SERVICES. 





Be akease and TEA SERVICEs. 





rpouer ‘SERVICES. 


JUNGRAVED aud PLAIN GLASS. 
4 — 


NOLE ADDRESSES: 
203 and 204 OXFORD STREET; and 
31 ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 


B REECH-LOADERS. 
SECOND-HAND. 
a anane 


REECH-LOADERS 
BOUGHT for CASH. 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST, 3 STAMPS. 


E WHISTLER, 11 STRAND, 
e 


FROM £10 10s. 





UT LONDON. 
6 laa MALVERN WATERS. 





\QALVERN SELTZER WATER. 
M 





MALVERS POLASH WATER. 





\JALVERN SODA WATER. 
M 





THE MALVERN WATERS.— 

SELTZER, POTASH, SODA, LEMONADE, and 
LITHIA WATERS are the purest Aerated Waters 
manufactured. Full particulars and prices on applica- 
tion to W. and J. BURROW, MALVERN WaATéRS 
Depot, GREAT MALVERN. 


6 les MALVERN WATERKS.—Messrs. 
BURROW announce the Opening of their NEW 

CxeNTRAL DEPOT for the MALVERN WATERS, 

BELLE VUE TERRACE, GREAT MALVERN. 

r 











HE MALVERN WATERS.—SELT- 
POTASH, LEMONADE, and 
LITHIA WATERS. These famous Aerated Waters 
are justly valued for their exceptional purity. Address, 
W. & J. BURROW, MALVERN WATERS DEPOT, 
GREAT MALVERN. 


pus MALVERN WATERS.—Messrs. 


ZER, SODA, 





BURROW deliver these delicious Aerated 
Waters carriage free, and send full particulars and 
prices on application. Apply to W. & J. BORROW, 
| MALVERN WATERS DEPOT, GREAT MALVERN. 


T\LNNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 
| proved of this pure solution of Maguesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
| DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
| Street, London; azd of all other Chemists throughout 


| the world. 
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APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS. 
Recently added to the Series. 


ARITHMETIC for BEGINNERS. The aim 
bas been to combine simplicity and fulness in 
teaching the first four Rules and Elementary Frac- 
tions. Is. 


SPELLING for BEGINNERS: a Method 
c—_e Reading and Spelling at the same 


POETRY for BEGINNERS: a Collection 
of Short and Easy Poems for Reading and Recita- 
tion. Revised Edition. 1s. 


GEOGRAPHY for BEGINNERS, 31st Edi- 


tion, 1s: or, with 48 pp. of Questions, Is 4d. QUES- 
TIONS alone, 6d. 


MAP-BOOK for BEGINNERS (above 


seventy large and small). 1s 6d; 23 6.1 coloured. 


BOOK of BLANK MAPS. The above 
Maps complete in all but the names to be filled by 
the Learner. Is. 

1s, 


BOOK of MAP PROJECTIONS. 
ASCHOOLGEOGRAPHY. 47th Edition, 


8s 6d; or, with 30 Maps on Steel, 5s 6d. 


A SCHOOL ATLAS. 2s 6d; or 4s 


coloured. 


The YOUNG COMPOSER: or, Progressive 


Exercises in English Composition. 33rd Edition, 


1s 6d. KEY, 3s. 
SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 11th Edition, 
A 


1s 6d. KEY, 4s 6d. 

The SCIENCE of ARITHMETIC. 
Systematic Course of Numerical Reasoning and 
Computation; with very numerous Exercises. By 
JAMES CORNWELL, Ph.D., and J. G. Fircn, M.A. 
llth Edition, corrected and enlarged, 4s 6d. 

*,* In both Arithmetics the “Decimal System” is 
explained, and numerous questions are proposed to be 
solved by the Decimal Method. In the “Science of 
Arithmetic " (pp. 328, et seg.), and in an appendix to the 
“School Arithmetic” is an explanation of the “ Metric 
System,” with accompanying Exercises. 

+ 
57th 


GRAMMAR for BEGINNERS. 
“This simple introduction is as good a book as can 


Edition, 1s, cloth; 94, sewed. 

be used. "—Spectator. 

ALLEN and OORNWELL'S ScHOOL 
GRAMMAR, 45th Edition, 2s, red leather; 1s 9d, 


cloth, 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co,: HAMILTON 
and Co.; WHITTAKER and Co. Edinburgh: OLIVER 

and Boyp. 





THE WELLINGTON PRIZE ESSAY. 


On the 5th August will be published, price 5s. 


THE SYSTEM OF FIELD MANEUVRES 
BEST ADAPTED FOR ENABLING OUR TROOPS 
TO MEET A CONTINENTAL ARMY. 

By Lieut. F. MAURICE, 

Royal Artillery, 

Instructor of Tactics and Organisation, Royal Military 
College, Sandhurst. 

Colonel Hamley, in announcing his award in a letter 


to the Duke of Wellington, published in the Times of | 


May 6, writes :— 

“It may be doubted whether any essay, in any lan- 
guage, has handled the subject with a more compre- 
hensive and vigorous grasp, or discussed it with more 
logical precision, than that which I recommend for the 
prize. It displays in an emiuent degree the qualities 
which it was the object of the prize to elicit—namely, 
knowledge of the theory of modern war, extensive 
Teading of contemporary military literature, and the 
power of drawing from theory and fact new and 
original deductions. Were this essay the only result 
of the offer of a prize, it would be one on which your 
Grace might be justly congratulated.” 

WILLIAM BLAcKWoop & SonL, Edinburgh and London. 


Just published, price Is. 


BEN RHYDDING. 


“ The practice is such as is or may be adopted by any 
orthodox hospital physician in London.”"—Medical Times 
and Gazette. 

“ Whatever is of proved utility in the treatment of 
disease is freely adopted in the practice of ‘Ben 
Rhydding, and all that the highest medical skill, the 
clesest attention, and the best appliances can do is 
accomplished there.”"— The Standard. 

“To obtain the desired change at a moderate cost is 
often a matter of exceeding difficulty, and it is with a 
view to directing the attention of the profession to a 
fitting sanatorium that the present notes on Ben Rhydd- 
ing are published.”"—Edinburgh Medical Journal. 
London: R. Harpwick, 192 Piccadilly, W. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's 
Square, London.—Founded 1841. 
PAaTRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THUMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
£6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country and ten to towa members. Read- 
ing-room open from Ten to half-past Six. 

Prospectus on application. Catalogue, price 15s; to 
members, 10s 6d. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


| 


| 











MR. MURRAY’S 
ENGLISH HANDOOKS. 





Handbook for London. 3s 64. 
—— Essex, Cambridge, Suffalk, and 


Norfolk. 12s. 
—— Kent and Sussex. 10s. 
—— Surrey, Hants, & Isle of Wight, 10s. 
—— Berks, Bucks, and Oxon. 7s 6d. 
Wilts, Dorset, and Somerset. 10s. 
— Devon and Cornwall. 10s. 
-— Gloucester, Hereford, and Worcester, 


— South Wales. 7s. 
—— North Wales. 63 6d. 
a Derby, Stafford, Leicester, and Notts. 


—— Shropshire, Cheshire, & Lancashire, 


10s, 
—— Yorkshire. 12s. 
—— Durham and Northumberland, 9s. 


—— Westmorlandand Cumberland. 6s. 





/—— Map of the Lake District. 3s 6d. 


Handbook—Ireland. 12s, 
Handbook to the Cathedrals of England. 
With 300 Illustrations. 


SOUTHERN DIVISION, 
WESTERN DIVISION. 


2 vols. 
1 vol. 

EASTERN Division. 1 vol. 
NORTHERN DIVISION, 2 vols. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albomarle Street. 





MR. MURRAY'S 
FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 


Handbook of Travel Talk. 3s 6d. 
—— North Germany & the Rhine, 12s. 
—— South Germany &the Tyrol. 12s. 
—— Switzerland and the Alps. 10s. 
—— France and the Pyrenees, 12s. 
—— Corsica and Sardinia, 4s. 

—— Parisandits Environs. 3s 6d. 
—— Plan of Paris. 3s 6d. 

—— North Italy and Venice. 12s, 
—— Central Italy and Florence. 10s. 
—— Rome and its Environs. 10s. 
—— South Italy and Naples. 10s. 
—— Sicily and Palermo, 12s. 

—— Portugal and Lisbon. 9s. 

—— Spain and Andalusia, 2 vols, 24s. 
——— Russia, Moscow, & Finland. 15s. 
—— Denmark, Norway, & Sweden. 15s. 
— — Syria and Palestine. 2 vols. 24s, 
—— Bombay. 12s. 

—— Madras. 12s. 

—— Turkey in the East & Constanti- 


nople. 15s. 


—— Greece and Ionian Islands. 15s, 


Murray’s Knapsack Guides, 


ITALY. 6s. Norway. 6s. 
Tue TYROL, 6s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





TRUBNER & 00.’s NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


A_ Retrospect of the 
MAN(CZUVRES. With Five Plans. By a Recluse.. 
Demy 8vo, pp. xii.-134, cloth, 5s. 


The Martyrdom of Man. By Wiuwood 
Reape. Crown 8vo, pp. viii.-544, cloth, 14s. 


Ancient Faiths Embodied in Ancient 
Names. By THomMas INMAN, MD. Vol. L 2nd 
Edition. (Nerrly ready. 

Thoughts and Meditations on the 
MYSTERIES of LIFE. By Joun Farry. In Two 
Books. Book First. (/n a few days. 


Theodore Parker’s Celebrated Dis- 
COURSE on MATTERS PERTAINING to RELI- 
GION. New Editions: — PEOPLE'S EDITION, 
stitched, 1s 6d: ditto, cloth, 2s 6d. LIBRARY EDI- 
TION, with Parker's Portrait, cloth, 3s 6d; ditto, 
with Portrait, and Introduction by Miss Oops, 


cloth, 6s, 
Goidelica. Old and Early-Mildle Irish 
Edited by Warrtsey 


GLOSSES. Prose and Verse. 


Autumn 


Stokes. Second Edition. Medium 8vo, pp. 193; 
cloth, 18s. 

Beunans Meriasek. The Lifo of Saint 
MERIASEK, Bishop and Confessor. A _ Cornisir 
Drama. Edited, with a Translation and Notes, by- 
Wuitity Stoxks. Medium 8vo, pp. xvi.-230, cloth, 
lds. 


Moral Biblical Gleanings and Practical 
TEACHINGS, illustrated by Biographical Sketches 
drawn from the Sacred Volume. By L L. Mocatta, 
Demy 8vo, pp. viii.-448, handsomely bound in cloth, 
12s. 


Mythical Zoology; or, the Legends of 
ANIMALS. By ANGELO De GusBernatis, Prof. of 
Sanskrit and Comparative Literature in the Institato 
di Studii Superiorie di Perfezionamento, at Florence, 
&c. In 2 vols. 8vo. Aboutl1000pp. [Ready in Oct. 


The Hymns of the Rig-Veds, in the San- 
hida and Pada Texts, without the Commentary 
of Sayana. Edited by Prof. MAX MuLLen. 4 vols. 
8vo0, pp. 1,600. [Ready in December, 


The Ramayan of Valmiki. Translated 
into English Verse by Ratra T. H. Gairrita, MLA, 
Principal of Benares Cullege. Vol. ILL, 8vo, pp. 390, 
cloth, 15s. 

Copies of Vols, I. and IT. are still to be had at 18s, each. 


A Pali-English Dictionary, with Sanskrit 
Equivalents, and with numerous Quotations, Ext 
and References. Compiled by Roserr CASAR 
CHILDERS, late of the Ceylon Civil Service, Firat 
Part, pp. i-276. Imperial 8vo. Double Columns, 
24s. [ Vearly ready. 
The first Pali Dictionary ever published. The Second 

Part, completing the work, will be ready in about nine 

months, 


Original Sanskrit Texts, on the Origin 
aud History of the People of India, their Rel 
and Institutions. Collected, Translated, and Il 
trated by Joun Mute, Esq., D.O.L., LL.D. Ph.D, 
Vol. L, Mythical and Legendary Accounts of the 
Origin of Caste, with an Inquiry into its existence im 
the Vedic Age. Second Edition, re-written and greatly 
enlarged, 8vo., pp. xx -532, cloth, 21s. 


A Comparative Grammar of the 
MODERN ARYAN LANGUAGES of INDIA, to- 
wit, Hindi, Panjabi, Sindhi, Gujurati, Marathi, Oriya, 
and Bengali. By JOHN Beamks, Bengal Civil Servioe,. 
M.R.A.S., &c., &c. Vol. L. On Sounds. 8vo, about 
400 pp., eloth, [ Shortly, 


A Grammar of the Urdu or Hindustani. 
LANGUAGE. By Joun Dowson, M.R.AS., Pro- 
fessor of Hindustani, Staff College, Sandhurst. Crown 
8vo, pp. xvi.-264, with Eight Plates, cloth, 10s 64. 


An A ian Grammar for Comparative 
PURPOSES. By A. H. Sayce, MA., Fellow and 
Tutor of Queen's College, Oxford. Crown 8v0, pp. 
xvi.-188, cloth, 7s 6d. 


Statistics of Protestant Missions in India, 
Ceylon, and Burmah, at the close of 1871. Im 
8vo, containing about 70 pp. of Tables, In 
wrapper, 2s; cloth, 2s 6d. [Ready in Oct, 


The Rajas of the Punjab. Being the His- 
tory of the Principal States in the Punjab, and theig 
Political Relations with the British Government, 
By Lere. H. Grirrin, Bengal Civil Service ; Under- 
Secretary to the Government of the Punjab, Author 
of “ The Panjab Chiefs,” &c. Second Edition. Int 
vol. royal 8vo, pp. xxvii.-677. [Ready in Nov, 


The History of India, as told by its 
own Historians. The Muhammadan Period. The- 
Posthumous Papers of the late Sir H. M. Eumor, 
K.C.B., revised and continued by Professor JOHN 
Dowson, M.R.A.S., Staff College, Sandhurst, Vol. IV., 
8y0, pp. xii,-564, 21s. 


The True Life of Abraham Lincoln ;, 
being the Private and Public Life of 
Lincoln, from his Birth to the 4th of March, 1861. 
With bis most Important and Confidential Corre- 
spondence. By WarD H. Lamon, 1 vol. 890, 
590, with numerous Illustrations, chiefly Pi 
2ls. Copyright secured, 


The Dangerous Classes of New York, 
and Twenty Years’ Work amongthem. By CHARLES 
Loring Brace, Author of “Hungary in 1861,” 
“Home Life in Germany,” &. Crown 8vo, pp. 
v.-448, with 13 Llustrations, cloth, 10s 6d. 

Shakespeare and phy; being 
an Attempt to show Shakes ‘s Personal Con- 

nection with, and Technical Knowledge of, the Art 

of Printing; also, remarks upon somo common 

Typographical Errors, with especial reference to the 

Text of Shakespeare.’ By WILLIAM BLADRS. 8¥0,. 

pp. viii.-80, cloth, 33. 


London : TRUBNER & CO.,8 and 60 Paternoster Row. 
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MtID>DODBLEM A RCO i. 
By GEORGE ELIOT. 
BOOK V.—-THE DEAD HEART, 
Is now published, price Five Shillings. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Ediwburgh and London. 





This day is published. 
A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “LORNA DOONE.” 


THE MAID OF SKER. 
By R. D. BLACKMORE, Author of “Lorna Doone,” &e. 
Originally published in “ Blackwood's Magazine.” 
Three Volumes post Svo. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





MEMOIR OF COUNT DE MONTALEMBERT. 


A Chapter of Recent French History. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT, Author of the “Life of Edward Irving,” &c. 
In Two Volumes crown Syvo, £1 4s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





CHARLES READE. 


A New SERIAL STORY IS COMMENCED IN THE AUGUST NUMBER oF 


“LONDON SOCIETY,” 


ENTITLED, 


Ss I M P L ET O N. 


By CHARLES READE. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





UNIVERSELLE 
Published Monthly, 
Single 





JOURNAL. — 41st 
YEAR. 
ConTENTS OF AUGUST Part.—Price 7d. 
Our FEATHER FARM. In Four Chapters. 
TESTAMENTARY CURIOSITIES, 
LEICESTER SQUARE. 
Sips OF THE PREss. 
GENTEEL POVERTY. 
THe ROMANCE OF ARITHMETIC. 
Curious CURATIVES. 
PASSPORTS. 
THE MONTH: SCIENCE AND ARTS. 
FOuR PIECES OF ORIGINAL POETRY. 
And Chapters X.-XVI. of an entirely Original Tale, 
entitled 
A WOMAN'S VENGEANCE. 
Sold by Booksellers, Newsvenders, and at Railway 
Stations. 


IBLIOTHEQUE 
et REVUE SUISSE. 
subscription per annum, 25s, post free, 28s. 

Nos. 2s 6d, post free, 28 9d. 

1, LE GOUVERNEMENT ET LES PARTIS EN ESPAGNE, 
par M. Hudry-Menos. 

2. LES CARACTERES DE LA PHYSIQUE MODERNE, par 
M. Ernest Naville. 

3. SCENES DE LA VIE MUSULMANE DANS L'INDE.— 
Madar. Nouvelle, par M. Auguste Glardon. 
(Suite.) 

4. UNE ASCENSION AU CERVIN (MATTERHORN), par 
M. E. Javelle. 

5. LE PEINTRE HORNUNG ET SON LIVRE, par M. Ph. 











jan. 

6. UN EMPOISONNEMENT PAR LES CHAMPIGNONS, par 
M. Louis Favre. 

7. LES PO#STES FUGITIVES DE MARC-MONNIER, par M. 
Eug. Rambert. 

8. CHRONIQUE ITALIENNE. — L’affaire Agnoletti.— 
L'éducation cléricale.—Agnoletti et Rolla.—Un 
beau mariage.—L’honneur et l'urgent.—Une ré- 
conciliation pardevant notaire.—La rupture.—Le 
double crime.—Commentaire psychologique.— 
La folie.—Le proces et le jugement 

9. CHRONIQUE D'ALLEMAGNE.— Berlin Welstadt.— 
Allemands d'autrefois et Allemands d'aujour- 
d@'hui.—Ce que nous avons pris i Ia race romane. 
—Candeur et bonhomie allemandes ??—La palino- 
die d'un grand historien.—Bazaine, bienfaiteur mae yo 
de l'Allemagne.—Les Prussiens républicains en | _,GENERALOF INDIA, 
France.—Le prétendant Gambetta. — Politiqne | TH® LAsT MONTH OF THE SESSION. 
fantaisiste d'un major prussien.— La nouvelle W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
guerre.—M. de Bismarck & Ja recherche d'un | ———— 

Luther.—La lutte contre les jésuites ct la ques- 
tion scciale. 
20. CHRONIQUE POLITIQUE. 
BULLETIN LITTERAIRE ET BIBLIOGRAPHIQUE. 
BARTHES and LOWELL, Foreign Booksellers, 14 Great 
Marlborough Street, London, W. 





-_— OOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
) AUGUST, 1872. No, DOLXXXIL,, price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

A Truk RerorMer.—Part VI. 

FRENCH Home Lire.—No. VII: Dress. 

THE PUNDRAPORE RESIDENCE. 

New Books. 

Tue LATs EArt OF MAYO, VICEROY AND GOVERNOR- 








Just published, in Svo, 56 pp., price 1s. 
JOUR SERMONS Preached in the 
Barony Parish Church and Barony Chapel, 
Glasgow, on occasion of the DEATH of NORMAN 
MACLEOD, D.D. 
JAM“s MACLEHOSE, Glasgow. 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co., London. 





HE LAW MAGAZINE and REVIEW. 
a No. 7, NEW SERIES, for August (ia future to a Sees = 
published monthly), price 2s, contains:—I. Per- — mm aren - — " 
sonal Character of Obligations. Part L—II. Plea for a | 7 E PATENT FLEXIBLE 
New Print of Bracton.—IIL Law of Injunctions.—lV. DIVISION MOIST COLOUR-BOX. Permits of 
Growth of Jewish Law.—V. Philosophy of Law.—VI. | Colours being inserted, taken out, or re-arranged at 
Early Life of Sir W. H. Maule—VU. The Temple | pleasure, thus obviating the annoyances peculiar to all 
Church. Part I1—VIII. Crime in the Metropolis, &c, | ordinary boxes of moist colours, Prices of Patent 
ndon: BUTTERWORTHS, 7 Fleet Street, Her | 











Flexible Division Boxes, fitted with Colours, from 5s to 
Majesty's Law Publishers. £44s, Lists on application. 
| WIrxsor and Newton, 38 Rathbone Place, London, 
| 
| 
' 


Ninth Edition, revised and enlarged, crown Syvo, 1s, by | and all Local Artists’ Colourmen. 


id post 1s 1d. | : economia — 
R. KENNION’S OBSERVATIONS VEGISTERED BOXES of MOIST 
on the MINERAL SPRINGS of HARROGATE. | [\ WATER-COLOURS. The Oval-Pocket Box, 
By ApaM BEAL&Y, M.A., M.D., Cantab., Fellow of the | 15s, The Porte-Couleur, 10s 6d, fitted. The 
Royal College of Physicians. Locket Box, 6s 6d, fitted. Lists on application. 
London: J.and A.CHURCHILL; Harrogate: THOMAS VINsOR and NEWTON, 38 Rathbone Place, London, 
HO. IiNs. and all Local Artists’ Colourmen. 


W M. YOUNGER AND 


, 
C O.’Ss 
ALES ARE OF THE HIGHEST PURITY, 
POSSESS EMINENTLY INVIGORATING AND REFRESHING PROPERTIES, AND ARE 
DISTINGUISHED FOR THEIR DELICACY OF FLAVOUR, 


Nite 
flited, 








Sparkling, Refreshing, and Nouris 
her 


Srauds are frequently substituted. 
BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E. 


To be had of the principal Retailers. Observe Trade Marks, as ot 
Brewrries: EDINBURGH. EsTABLISHED 1749. LONDON STORES: 


ee 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH Street, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS, 





Recollections of Society in France 
and ENGLAND. By Lady CLementina Davigs, 2 
vols., 21s. 

“ A book worth reading.”—Zraminer. 

“To every class of readers Lad Cle 
Davies's work will prove deeply ietevesting ane 
hook of anecdotes the volumes will be perused with 
avidity. Throughout the ‘ Recollections’ we trace the 
hand of an artist—one whose power and talents are of 
the highest order, and who has the faculty of bringing 
before the reader the most striking incidents of the 
present century in France and England, thus com- 
bining the functions of the historian and the biographer 
— those of the delineator of life as it exists."—Cour¢ 

ournal, 


Modern Turkey. By J. Lewis 


FARLEY, Consul of the Sublime Porte at Bristol. 
SECOND EpitiON. 1 vol. 8vo, price 14s, 


History of William Penn, 


Founder of Pennsylvania. By W. Hepwortu 
Dixon. NEW LIBRARY EDITION, REWRITTEN, 8vo, 
with Portrait, 12s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Off Parade. By Stephen J. Mac- 


KENNA, late 28th Regiment. 

“This book teems with interest. We cannot too 
strongly recommend it to all readers, and more espe- 
cially to all young officers, It is a novel which will be 
read alike with pleasure and profit io camp or in 
quarters.”"—United Service Magazine. 


Janet's Choice. By Mary Charlotte 


PuILLPotrs, Author of “Maggie's Secret,” &c, 


First in the Field By the 


Author of “ Recommended to Mercy.” 3 vols, 
“ A novel of considerable ability. The plot is full of 
strong situations. The characters are distinct and not 


| unnatural.”"—Athenwum, 
The Lost Bride. By Lady Chat- 
“ An ingenious and picturesque story.” —Spectator. 


Lil. By Jean Middlemass. 3 vols, 


“ A very readable novel."—Zraminer, 


A Golden Sorrow. By Mrs. Hoey. 


“A very pleasant and lively novel.” —Spectator. 


Wrayford’s Ward, and other 


Tales. By F. W. Rosinson, Author of “Grand- 
mother’s Money.” 38 vols. [Aug 9% 


Cheap Edition of Hannah. By the 


Author of “John Halifax,” forming the New Volume 
of Hurst and BLACKeT?r's STANDARD LIBRARY, 
5s, bound and illustrated. 





Now ready, in imp. 8vo, double columns, price 21s each. 


ANGE’S COMMENTARIES on the 
OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS.—Old Testa- 
ment, 5 Vols.; New Testament, 9 Vols. 
Genesis, 1 vol.; Joshua, Judges, and Ruth, 1 vol.; 
Books of Kings, 1 vol.; Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and 
Song of Solomon, | vol.; Jeremiah and Lamentations, 
1 vol.; Romans, 1 vol.; First and Second Corinthians, 
1 vol.; Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, and Colos- 
sians, 1 vol.; Thessalonians, Timothy, Titus, Philemon, 
and Hebrews, 1 vol.; Peter, Jobn, James, and Jude, 1 
vol. 
Matthew, 1 vol.; Mark and Luke, 1 vol. ; John, 1 vol. ; 
Acts, 1 vol.; may also be had in this Series, but these 
are also in the Foreign Theological Library. The 
Volume on Kings has just been published. Intending 
Subscribers will be kind enough to order either through 
their Bookseller or direct from the Publishers. 
| Messrs. Clark will, a8 early as possible, announce 
| further arrangements for the translation of the Com- 
| mentaries on the Old Testament Books. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. CLARK. London (for non- 
subscribers only): HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. 











Just published, in 2 vols. demy 4to, price £5 5s, 
| (NOMMENTARIES on the LAW of 
| SCOTLAND, and on the PRINCIPLES of 
MERCANTILE JURISPRUDENCE. By GeEorGE 
| JOSEPH BELL, Esq., Advocate, Professor of the Law of 
| Scotland in the University of Edinburgh. Seventh 
| Edition. Being a republication of the Fifth Edition, 
with Additional Notes, adap\ing the work to the present 
state of the Law, and comprising abstracts of the more 
recent English authorities illustrative of the Law of 
| Scotland. By JOHN McLAREN, Esq., Advocate, Sheriff 
of Chancery. 

“This great work on mercantile law will ever re- 
main as a@ monument of Professor Bell's learning, 
sagacity, and logical power. Its authority and repu- 
tation have grown rather than diminished since his 
death, not only in Scotland, but in England and 

| America (it is quoted in the American Case before the 
| Geneva Court of Arbitration), and every resort to it in 
| order to solve emerging questions only tends to illus- 
| trate more strongly the perspicacity and breadth of his 
legal knowledge." —Ldinburgh Review. 

Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, Law Publishers; and 
{ all Booksellers, 
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LIST OF SOME OF THE NEW BOOKS IN CIRCULATION AT 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Mrs. Oliphant's Life of Montalembert; Grote’s Aristotle; Unexplored Syria, by 
Captain Burton and ©. F, Tyrwhitt Drake ; Fifine atthe Fair, by Robert Browning ; 
3. he Planché's Recollections: Visits to High Tartary, by Robert Shaw: Historical 
Essays, by E. A. Freeman; History of the House of Condé, by the Duc d'Aumale ; 
Dean Stanley’s History of the Church of Scotland; Taine’s Notes on England; 
Olrig Grange; Letters and Journals of the late Earl of Elgin; Life of Thomas 
Brassey, by Sir Arthur Helps; Furley's Struggles of a Neutral Volunteer; Change 


of Air and Scene, by Alphonse Donné; Life of Sir Henry Lawrence ; Letters to the | 


Scattered, by T. T. Lynch; Recollections of Society, by Lady Clementina Davies ; 
Town Geology, by Canon Kingsley; The Little Sanctuary, by Dr. Raleigh; The 
Higher Ministry of Nature, by J. R. Leifchild; Lives of the Younger Wedgwoods, 
Eliza Meteyard; The Switzers, by W. Hepworth Dixon; Taine’s History of 
English Literature; Memoir of Robert Chambers; Christ in Modern Life, by Rev. 
Stopford Brooke: Yesterdays with Authors, by James T. Fields; Paul of Tarsus, 
by a Graduate; The Garden and the City, by Hugh Macmillan; Lectures and 
Essays, by Mr. and Mrs. Fawcett; Essays on Cathedrals, by Various Writers; 
Autobiography of Thomas Cooper; Leone Levi's History of British Commerce; 
Life of Margaret of Anjou, by Mrs. Hookham; Dean Hook's Life of Archbishop 
Parker ; Fly Leaves, by C.S. C.; Stray Leaves, by C. E. M.; Forster's Life of Charles 
ens; Under the Sun, by G. A. Sala; Longfellow's Three Books of Song; Thirty 
Years in the Harem; Rush's Residence in the Court of London; Dr. Newman's 
Historical Sketches; The Two Great Temptations, by Dr. Vaughan; Zincke's 
Egypt; Life in India, by Edward Braddon; Coleridge's Life of Xavier; Dixon's 
History of William Penn; Try Cracow, by A. H. Hutchinson; Michael Faraday, by 
J. H. Gladstone; Mendelssohn and Goethe in 1821 ; Early Church History, by Dr. 
William Lee; Lectures on Christian Art, by Rev. R. S. Tyrwhitt; Pictures of Old 
Rome, By Mrs. Elliot; New Homes in Australia, by G. S. Baden-Powell; Ex- 
riences of a Diplomatist, by John Ward; Diaries and Letters of Sir George 
‘ackson ; Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada, by Clarence King ; Men of the Second 
Empire, by Trois Etoiles; Six Months in California, by J. G. Player-Frowd; Up in 
the North, by Thomas Shairp; Hiihner's Life of Pope Sixtus the Fifth; Life of Dr. 
Cooke; Life of Count Beugnot; Life of Rev. A. R. Dallas; Works of J. H. Frere; 
The Fortunate Isles, by E. Pegot-Ogier; Twenty-five Years of My Life, by A. de 
Lamartine; De Tocqueville's Correspondence with N. W. Senior: Freeman's 
Reign of William the Conqueror; Bampton Lectures, 1871, by G. H. Curteis ; Eight 
Months on Duty on Chanzy’s Army. 


ALL THE Best RECENT NOVELS, AND MANY OTHER WORKS OF ACKNOWLEDGED 
MERIT AND GENERAL INTEREST. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 


ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 
BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
Prospectuses Postage Free on Application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street. 
Ciry Orrice—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 








NEW GUIDE TO THE ENGLISH LAKES. 


Now ready, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDE 


TO THE 


ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 
WITH NINE MAPS. 


CONTENTS. 

Introduction—How to spend a Flying Visit to the Lakes—A Fourteen Days’ 
Pedestrian Tour—Charges for Conveyances, Ponies, and Guides—Heights of Moun- 
tains, Lakes, Tarns, and Passes—Local Names, Meteorology, Geology, and Botany. 

WINDERMERE—LANGDALE—GRASMERE— CONISTON — KESWICK—BUTTERMERE— 
WASTWATER, and ULLSWATER SECTIONS; containing full Information and In- 
structions respecting Walks, Drives, Boating, Ascents, Excursions, &c., 

*,* The Sections relating to Keswick and WINDERMERE (including LANGDALE) 
are also published separately, with Maps, price, 1s 6d each. 


London : EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W. 
TO TOURISTS. 


Gratis on application, or per post for Penny Stamp. 


STANFORD'S TOURIST’S CATALOGUE. 


Containing a List, irrespective of Publisher, of all the best Guripr BOOKS and Maps 
suitable for the British and Continental Traveller, with Index Maps to the Govern- 
ment Surveys of England, France, and Switzerland. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W. 


In 8vo, pp. 244, price 7s 6d, cloth. 


THE FUEL OF THE SUN. 
By W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, F.B.A.S., F.C.S. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (Corner OF CHANCERY LANE), LONDON, E.C. 








_ PUBLIC supplied at Wholesale Prices, and Carriage paid to the Country on 


Per ream. 
ee 3/0 


orders over 20s. 
Fine Cream-Laid Note (a cheap paper)... 


see on oo oo 


Superfine Cream-Laid Note (much approved) pane oon ooo wwe 4/0 
Superfine Thick Cream-Laid Note (especially recommended) 1... sve 5/0 
Straw Paper, “ Patent” (adapted for rapid writing)... ons owe one ove 2/6 
Foolscap Papers, blue or cream ... one eco oie oe eve 10/6, 12/6, & 14/6 
Outsides Foolscap ... wo wee wee we 6/6 


Letter Paper for Scribbling ‘plain, 4/0; raled do. 4/6 
The “ Vellum Wove Club-House” Note 1. sen nnn nan «Five quires for 2/6 
Superfine Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4/6, 5/6, and 6/6 per 1,000, 
Large Blue Wove Commercial Envelopes, 3/6 and 4/6 per 1,000. | 
COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1/0 per 100. Polished steel dies sunk 
by the best artists in the trade at about half the prices charged by the retail houses. 
An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing full description, with prices of 
Account Books, Copying Presses, Inkstands, Stationery, Cabinets, Postage Scales, | 
Despatch Boxes, Travelling Writing-Cases, Desks, post free. | 





MR. SAMUEL TINSLEY’S 
NEW ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NEW STORY of ENGLISH VILLAGE and FARM LIFE. 


GRAYWORTH: a Story of Country Life. 


vols. 
SONS of DIVES: a Novel. 
BETWEEN TWO LOVES: 


Rospert J. Grirritas, LL.D. 3 vols, 


BUILDING UPON SAND: 
Evizabetu J. Lysacur. 1 vol. 
The DEYNCOURTS. 

SKEMP. 


NO FATHERLAND. By Madame Von Orpen. 


2 vols. 


3 


2 vols. 


a Novel. By 
By 


By Tuomas Row1anp- 


a Novel. 


NEW and AMUSING STORY, UNIFORM with “ LANGDALE HALL.” 
NOTICE.—Nearly ready, in 1 vol., crown 8vo (uniform with “The Mistress of 
Langdale Hall”), with 13 Full-Page Illustrations by WALLIS MACKAY, price 48, post 


free. 
! D 
PUTTYPUT’S PROTEGEE; 
OR, ROAD, RAIL, AND RIVER. 
A HUMOROUS STORY. 
By HENRY GEORGE CHURCHILL. 


*,* This volume will contain about 500 pages of closely but readably printed 
matter (equal to considerably more than the average three-volume novel). There 
will be Thirteen Full-page Lllustrations, by an eminent artist, highly finished, and 
printed on fine-toned paper. The volume will be produced in a manner similar 
in all respects to * The Mistress of Langdale Hall,” and will be one of the cheapest, 
as it is certainly one of the most amusing, volumes ever published. It will be sent, 
post free, to any address on receipt of the published price, or may be orde 
through any Bookseller. 


London: SAMUEL TINSLEY, Southampton Street, Strand. 


T** ROMANCE of HISTORY. 
In crown 8vo, price 5s each, cloth gilt. 

ENGLAND. By Henry Neele. With 21 Illustrations by T. Landseer. 
FRANCE. By Leitch Ritchie. With 21 Illustrations by T. Landseer, 
SPAIN. By Don T. de Traeba. With 21 Illustrations by J. K. Meadows. 
ITALY. By C. Macfarlane. With 21 Lilustrations by T. Landseer. 
INDIA. By the Rev. Hobart Caunter, B.D. With Illustrations. 

FREDERICK WARNE and Oo., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 








In large crown 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth gilt, gilt edges. 
TMHE NATURAL HISTORY of BIRDS. A Poputer Intro- 
duction to Ornithology. By THomAs Ryser Jones, F.BS., Professor of 
Natural History and Comparative Anatomy in King’s College. With upwards of 
Two Hundred Lilustrations. 
By the same Author, and uniform with the above, same price. 
The ANIMAL CREATION. A Popular Introduction to Zoology. 
With Five Hundred Illustrations. 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 





A COOKERY BOOK for the UPPER OLASSES. 
In crown 8vo, price 7s 6d, post free, 88, WARNES 
NV ODEL COUKERY and HOUSEKEEPING BOOK, 
4 


Containing 3,000 Recipes. ; 
Twenty-four pages of Coloured Plates, embodying 200 different subjects. Besides 
80 Woodcut Illustrations, and complete Instructions on Household Management. 
Compiled and Edited by MAkY JEwRY. 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 





Just published, in 8vo, price Sixpence. 
LETTER to the Most Noble the MARQUIS of SALIS- 
d BURY on the PUBLIC HEALTH BILL. By Gripert W. Cxitp, M.A., 
M.D., of Exeter College, Oxford; Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





New Edition, in 8vo, price 3s 6d, cloth. 
ASES of PARTY. By Cuartes Harcourt CHAMBERS, 
M.A, Second Edition, With Additions, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


pPp# 





Just published, in feap. 8vo, price One Shilling. 
a> ARGUMENT for the FINAL EXTINCTION of the 
é 


LOST. By A BENEFICED CLERGYMAN. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





JROPOSED ASYLUM, Virginia Water.—See the BUILDER 

of THIS WEEK (44., or by post 444), for View of Premiated Design—Also 

for View of New Drinking Fountain on Clifton Downs; Papers on Coal, Iron, and 

| Labour; Mechanical Forces; French Architectural Publications, &.—1 York 
| Street, W.C.; and all Newsmen. 








NX OCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS at Plymouth and Devonport, 

September 11th to the 18th. President, the Right Hon. Lord NAPIER and 

ETPRICK.—Particulars may be obtained of the General Secretary, 1 Adam 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


YOYAL SURREY ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS.—Pro- 
prietor, Mr. Fredk. Strange—Open at one o'clock daily. Amusements 
throughout the day. Boating, Archery, Croquet, Cosmoramic Views, Waxwork 
Exhibition, Rifle Shooting, &c. A New Ballet, entitled, A MAY-DAY REVEL IN 
THE OLDEN TIMES. BANK HOLIDAY, Monday next, Gigantic Popular Fete 
and Gala. Special attractions for this day only. Admission, 1s. Season Tickets, 
One Guiuea. 
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HENRY S. KING & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


RECENT EVENTS IN SPAIN. 


For an accurate description of the present state of Spain, see 


- 
OVER VOLCANOES; or, Through France and 
Spain in 1871. By A. KInasMAN. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 

“The writer's tone is so pleasant, his language is so good, and his spirits are so 
fresh, buoyant, and exhilarating, that you find yourself inveigled into reading, for 
the thousand-and-first time, a description of a Spanish buill-fight."—Jilustrated 
London News. 


DR. DONNE. 


CHANGE of AIR and SCENE; a Physician’s 


Hints about Doctors, Patients, Hygiene, and Society; with Notes of Excursions 
for Health, in the Pyrenees, and amongst the Watering-places of France 


(aland and Seaward), Switzerland, Corsica, and the Mediterranean. From 
the French of Dr. ALPHONSE DONNE. Large post 8vo, extra cloth, gilt, 9s. 
[This day. 


“Tt is pleasant, unaffected, and chatty, being indeed chiefly composed of the 
emnversations of the mémbers of the firm as they discuss the cosas de Espana, 
sitting in the railway carriage or strolling about the towns. This mode of treat- 
ment gives it a sort of easy ‘ Friends-in-Council’ flavour."—Saturday Review. 


zi W. G. BROOKE, M.A. 


SIX PRIVY COUNCIL JUDGMENTS—1850- 


1872. Annotated by W. G. Brooke, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo, 9s. 
(This day. 


1. Gerham vp. Bishop of Exeter—2. Westerton v. Liddell—%. Williams v. Bishop 
of Saliabury,and Wilson v. Fendal—4. Martiu v. Mackonochie—5. Hibbert v. Purchas 
—6. Sheppard v. Bennett. 


REV. H. R. HAWEIS, M.A. 


THOUGHTS for the TIMES. By the Rev. 


H. R. Hawes, M.A., Author of “ Music and Morals,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth 
extra, 7s 6d. [This day. 
Contents: INTRODUCTORY.—I, The Liberal Clergy. Gop.—II. Conception—III. 
Experience. CHRISTIANITY.—IV. Character—V. History. THt BIBLE.—VI. Essence 
—VIL. Dectrine. THe AnTICLES.—VIII. The Trinity. Original Sin—IX. Predesti- 
mation. The Church. Lirz.—X. Pleasure—XI. Sacrifice. Worsaip.—XII. The 
Lord's Day—XIIL. Preaching. ConcLuston.—XIV. The Law of Progress. 


Cc. EDMUND MAURICE. 


LIVES of ENGLISH POPULAR LEADERS. 
I—STEPHEN LANGTON. “By C.'EpMUND Maurice. Crown ~ sandy. 
DE TOCQUEVILLE AND SENIOR. 


ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE. Correspondence 
and Conversations with NASSAU W. SENIOR, from 1833 to 1859. Edited by 
Mrs. M. C. M. Stmupson. 2 vols. large post 8vo, 21s. [At all Libraries, 


«‘ An extremely interesting book, and a singularly good illustration of the value 
which, even in an age of newspapers and magazines, memoirs have, and will always 
<ontinue to have, for the purposes of history."—Saturday Review. 


“A book replete with knowledge and thought.— Quarterly Review. 


WILLIAM GIFFORD PALGRAVE. 


HERMANN AGHA: an Eastern Narrative. 


By W. GirrorD PALGRAVE, Author of “ Travels in Central Arabia,” &c. Second 
Edition. 2-vols. crown 8vo, extra cloth, gilt, 18s. (This day at all Libraries. 


“ Reads like a tale of life, with all its incidents: the young will take to it for its 
lore portions, the older for its descriptions, some in this day for its Arab philo- 
sophy."—Athenaum. 

“The cardinal merit, however, of the story is, to our thinking, the exquisite 
simplicity.and purity of the love portion. There is a positive fragrance as of 
newly-mown hay about it, as compared with the artificially perfumed passions 
which are detailed to us with such gusto by our ordinary novel-writers in their 
vendleas volumes."—Observer'. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


SEPTIMIUS: a Romance. By Narnanten 


HAWTHORNE, Author of “ The Scarlet Letter,” “ Transformation,” &. Second 
Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 9s. [At all Libraries. 


“The book is full of Hawthorne's most characteristic writing.” —Athenwum, 


REV. STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 


CHRIST in MODERN LIFE. Sermons preached 


in St. James's Chapel, York Street, London. Third Edition, crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


FREDK. W. ROBERTSON, OF BRIGHTON. 


GIFE and LETTERS of the LATE Rev. FRED. W. ROBERTSON, 
M.A. Edited by Stoprorp Brooke, M.A., Hon. Chaplain-in-Ordinary to the 
Queen. Cheaper Edition, complete, 6s. (This day. 


“LIBRARY EDITION of the same, demy 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 128. [This day. 


EXPOSITORY LECTURES on ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES to the 
CORINTHIANS. New and Cheaper Edition, small crown 8vo, 5s. [Ready, 


‘SERMONS PREACHED at. BRIGHTON. New and Cheaper Edition, 
crown 8yo. Series 1-4, each 3s 6d. 


HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill. 


——$—. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
> 1. 
The PRINCESS CLARICE: 


a Story of 1871, 
By MORTIMER COLLINS. 2 vols. crown 8vo. (This day. 


“A bright, fresh, and original book, with which we recommend all : 
readers to become acquainted at the earliest opportunity.” —itendang? ne ayvet 

“A charming book which everyone should take as a necessary part of their 
holiday luggage."—John Bull. 


A GOOD MATCH. 
Author of “ Mea Culpa.” 2 vols. 
“ Racy and lively.”"—Athenzum. 
“Very brisk, vivacious, and sparkles with arch humour. The charm of the 
story is its freshness, vigour, and dash. At times, indeed, the fun becomes almost 
rollicking, with much about it of the happy audacity of Lever. And the two volumes 
bristle with little keen, sharp sayings......As pleasant aud readable a novel ag 
we have seen this season.'—/raminer. 
“ This clever and amusing novel.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


3. . 
THOMASINA. _ By the Author of “ Dorothy,” 


“De Cressy,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, [Just out, 

“We would liken it to a finished and delicate cabinet picture, in which there is 
no brilliant colour, and yet all is harmony; in which no line is without its purpose, 
but all contribute to the unity of the work."—Athenzum, 4 

«For the delicacies of character-drawing, for play of incident, and for flaish of 
style, we must refer our readers to the story itself, from the perusal of which they 
cannot fail to derive both interest and amusement.”"—Dai/y News. 

“ Very pleasant and lively reading.” —Graphic. 

“ This undeniably pleasing story."—Pall Mali Gazette. 


4 
By Ameria Perper 
[Just out,” 








HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill. 














TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 


N' )TICE.—Now ready, a NEW and IMPORTANT BOOK of TRAVELS, by. 
Capain BURTON, F.R.G.S., &., and ~ ag TYRWHITT DRAKE, F.RS,, &., 
eutitled, 
UNEXPLORED SYRIA. With a New Map of 
2 vols. 8yo. 


Syria, Illustrations, Inscriptions, ** the Hamad Stones,” &c. 
“The work before us is no common book of travels; it is rather a series of 
elaborate, and at the same time luminous, descriptions of the various sites visited 
and explored by the authors, either together or singly, and of the discoveries made 
there Wy them.”—Athenwum. 


The RECOLLECTIONS and REFLECTIONS of 


F. R. PLANCHE (Somerset Heraid). A Professional Autobiography. In 2 vols 
8vo. (Ready this day. 
NEW BOOK of TRAVELS by G. A. SALA. 


UNDER the SUN.. By Gerorer Avaustus Satay 
Author of “ My Diary in America in the Midst of War," &c. 1 vol. 8vo. 
. [Now ready. 


The LIFE and TIMES of MARGARET of ANJOU. 


By Mrs. HOOKHAM. 2 vols. 8vo. [Now ready. 


The COURT of ANNA CARAFA: an Historical 


Narrative. By Mrs. St. JOHN. In 1 vol. 8vo. (Vow ready. 


BARON GRIMBOSH: Doctor of Philosophy, and 


some time Governor of Barataria. A record of his Experience written by him- 
self in exile, and published by Authority. [Now ready. 


JUDICIAL DRAMAS: Romances of French Criminal 


Law. By Henry Spicer. 1 vol. 8vo. [Now réady. 
The RETENTION of INDIA. By Atexanper 
HALLIDAY. In 1 vol. [Now ready. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 
The VICAR’S DAUGHTER: a New Story. By 


GEORGE MACDONALD, Author of ‘ Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood,” “The 
Seaboard Parish,” &. [Now ready. 


A WAITING RACE. By Epmunp Yarzs, Author of 


“ Broken to Harness,” “ Black Sheep.” &c. (Now ready. 


The GOLDEN LION of GRANPERE. By Antaony 


TROLLOPE, Author of “ Ralph the Heir,” “Can You Forgive Her?" &. 


[Now ready. 
READY-MONEY MORTIBOY: a Matter-of-Fact 
Story. In 3 vols. (Now ready. 


PUPPETS DALLYING. By Arruur Lituts, Author 


of “ Out of the Meshes,” “ King of Topsy Turvy,” &c. [Now ready. 


UNDER the GREENWOOD TREE. A Rural 


Painting of the Dutch School. By the Author of “ Desperate Remedies,” &. 


In 2 vols. [Now ready. 
COMING HOME to ROOST. By Gera.p Guawr. 
In 3 vols. ’ [Now ready. 


UNDER WHICH-KING? By P. W. Jounston, M.P. 


In 1 vol. [Now ready. 


UNDER the RED DRAGON. By James Grant, 
Author of “The Romance of War,” “ Only an Ensign,” &., &c. [Yow ready. 
LOYAL. A New Novel, in 3 vols. 


The-FATAL SACRIFICE. A New Novel, in} vol. 
ow le 
SAVED bya’: WOMAN. By the Author of “No 


Appeal,” &., &. 3 vols. (Now ready. 


The SOUL*and MONEY. A New Novel, in 1 vol., 


price 7s 6d. [Now ready. 
MIDNIGHT WEBS. By G. M. Feyy, Author of 


“The Sapphire Cross,” &. In 1 vol., fancy cloth binding, price 10s 6d. 
- 4 (Now ready. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 
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